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number of Hanprr’s WEEKLY. 


In the next number of the WEekxy will be given the first instal- 
ment of a new story by Captain Cuaries Kina, U.S.A., author of 
“A War-7ime Woving,” entitled 


“BETWEEN THE LINES.” 


The story, which will run for several months, will deal with inci- 
dents of the War, and will be replete with stirring action and ab- 
sorbing interest. 


POWER AND RESPONSIBILITY. 


HE Republican party returns to power with great 
opportunities and great advantages. The im- 
pulse and character of the present organization are 
very different from those of the party of LINCOLN, 
SEWARD, and SUMNER. But it retains something of 
its old membership, its great traditions are unforgot- 
ten, and the events of 1884 have perhaps taught it the 
responsibility of power. It has learned that there 
are limits which a party to which intelligent and in- 


i - dependent men are attached cannot safely pass, and 


that a party responsible for the public situation de- 
scribed in S2nator HOAR’s speech at the BELKNAP im- 
peachment cannot escape defeat because of former 
noble achievements. Unless its old spirit is utterly 
-extinct it will perceive that the causes which com- 
passed its defeat in 1884 are entirely capable of de- 
feating it again. Its great advantage is the entire 
possession of the government. The executive and 
both branches of the legislative power are now under 
its control. With this complete authority comes an 
equal obligation. In a certain sense the party can 
do what it chooses to do. The party organization 
and machinery are superior to any ever known. 
This, however, is one of its greatest dangers also, as 
was proved in 1884. But they may be turned to 
good service if the better impulse and conviction of 
the party should prevail. The mischief of a divided 


| government has been seen during the present admin- 


istration, when the President and the Senate, the two 


. | branches which are especially associated, have been 


egnstantly at swords’ points. But when both are of 

the same party, party and public sympathy will gen- 
Pa erally sustain the President in any just effort to 

maintain the constitutional executive power against 
the encroachment of the Senate. 
. Among the opportunities opened to the Republican 
party by the election must be counted that of wise 
action upon the surplus. The campaign which has 
restored it to power has revealed the existence of an 
unexpectedly powerful and intelligent demand for a 
reasonable revision of the tariff. The time was short 
for the discussion of questions new in their details to 
the public mind, but the popular instruction accom- 
plished was very great. Even with the bold and of 
course false assertion that Mr. CLEVELAND’s election 
| meant free-trade, pauper wages, and industrial ruin, 
7 there was no popular panic, and the result at the 
i. polls showed an intelligent comprehension of the 


7 question, which will surely demand revision with an 


increasing earnestness that cannot be disregarded. 


To the great mass of wage-workers the talk about a 


war tariff and unjust taxation may be academic and 
q in theair. But the fact that the proprietors of great 
protected interests profit by the present tariff in a 
way which the worker does not proportionately share, 
and that the Western farmer receives foreign free- 
trade prices for his products and pays high protection 
prices for the necessaries of life, is a fact which, when 
perceived, may lead the agricultural interest to take 
the shortest road to redress. That thisis already un- 
derstood by: intelligent Republicans is shown by the 
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expression of party leaders since the election that the 
tariff must be reduced, and it encourages the hope 
that an extreme protectionist may not be placed at 
the head of the Treasury. Another great opportu- 
nity is that of dissolving the solid South by showing 
that Republicanism is not unmindful of the unprece- 
dented and difficult political problem which is encoun- 
tered in the Southern States, and for which there can 
be no peremptory solution; and another great oppor- 
tunity is that of establishing securely reform in the 
civil service—a subject which is treated elsewhere in 
these columns. No pride of opinion will withhold 
any honest reformer who opposed the Republican 
party at the election from the frankest and fullest 
acknowledgment of such a Republican achievement. 
One of the great advantages which the new admin- 
istration will enjoy will be the ablest independent 


criticism which has ever attended an American ad- 


‘ministration. 


The contemptuous gibes and sneers 
mps are natural, and amuse none more 
than mugwumps themselves. The power of the in- 
dependent voter at the polls was undoubtedly largely 
overcome by the unprecedented trading of votes and 
buying of Voters. But the fact remains, and is not 
doubted by any sensible observer, that not only is 
there a political independence hitherto unknown in 
our politics, but that it finds expression in some of 
the chief and ablest newspapers in the country. | 

In one part of the Union, and that not the least 
intelligent part, in New England alone, there are 
three such journals—the Boston Herald, the Prov- 


about mug 


‘idence Journal, and the Springfield Republican. 


They are types of papers which discuss public ques- 
tions with an ability not less than that with which 
they are discussed in Congress, and with an inde- 
pendence which is wholly unknown in Congress, 
and they represent the feeling of a great independent 
New England constituency which is of Republican 
antecedents. This press will watch the administra- 
tion, not with party jealousy and rancor and unfair- 
ness, misrepresenting and insinuating and conceal- 
ing, in the customary manner of party journalism, 
but in a fair, frank, and candid spirit, allowing for 
the difficulties of all administrations, doing justice 
to good endeavor, and heartily commending good 
achievements, but honestly upholding the standard 
of conduct according to the sound. principles which 
that press believes to be the basis of the true Amer- 
ican policy. The consciousness that its action will 
be so observed and judged will be unquestionably an 
advantage which the new administration will desire 
to improve, because it knows the general intelligence 
and independence of Republican sentiment, however 
they may be overborne by mercenary and degrading 
party management. The wiser Republican leaders 
know that their victory is not due by any means sole- 
ly to approval of a high tariff, but in large part to 
distrust among excellent citizens of the leadership of 
a party which is strong only in that part of the coun- 
try by which they do not think it best for the coun- 
try to be led. In what degree the new administra- 
tion will be able to free itself from the party man- 
agement to which its recent success is so largely 
attributed remains to be seen. No administration, 
of course, will wish to be independent of its party. 
But its success or failure will depend upon what it 


accepts as the representative view and spirit of its 
party. 


The demand of a Republican Representative, 
for instance, or of a County Committee, to control the 
Post-office patronage in a district cannot be assumed 
to be the party desire, nor a course best for the party, 
merely because the demand is made by Republicans. 
An administration may fail by yielding to the lower 
sentiment of its party, but never by relying upon the 
higher. The selection of the cabinet and the first 
acts of the new administration will foregast its prob- 
able character and tendency. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT AND THE CIVIL 
SERVICE. 


THE Tribune in discussing the probable course of 
the new President in regard to the civil service says 
that many changes ought to be made, especially in 
the postal service, to restore it to its old efficiency. 
There has been undoubtedly great complaint of this 
service in many quarters, and so far as it was justi- 
fied by actual inefficiency, the first requirement of 
reform is change. It is to facilitate change for such 
reasons that the friends of reform have always op- 
posed arbitrary restraints upon the power of removal. 
But no abuse is easier than the allegation of inef- 
ficiency as a pretext for political removal, and to de- 
mand or justify a general change in the postal ser- 
vice under a comprehensive cry of inefficiency would 
be to substitute a very shallow hypocrisy for honest 
dealing. Such a course would be most properly de- 
nounced as the sham and humbug which the Repub- 
lican press has constantly charged upon the present 
administration. The Tribune says truly, and it 
merely repeats what independent journals have said 
for a long time, that the extensive changes made by 
the Democratic administration ‘‘ will be used as the 
justification of sweeping changes” by its Republican 
successor. This was the view of the National Re- 
form League, which said in its resolutions in the 
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summer of 1887 that it regarded the action of the 
administration ‘‘as tending to confirm the system of 
abuses which the League seeks to reform, and as fur- 
nishing a mischievous precedent for succeeding ad- 
ministrations.” 

The Tribune says with equal truth that if the new 
administration should yield to the pressure for such 
a sweep, civil service reform would be greatly retard- 
ed. But when it proceeds to say that it expects ‘‘in 


-any event to see the Democratic and so-called inde- 


pendent press in full cry after President HARRISON 
in a few months, charging him with making whole- 
sale removals on the old-fashioned plan,” it is, so far 
as the independent press is concerned, profoundly 
mistaken. Undoubtedly Democratic organs which 
do not approve a desire for reform will sneer at the 
Republican administration so far as it violates the 
party pledges upon this subject. Democratic papers 
like the New York Sun and Louisville Courier- 
Journal, which frankly despise reform, will consist- 
ently applaud a clean sweep by the new administra- 
tion. But the only wholesale removals or removals 
of any kind which in our opinion will be denounced 
by the independent press are political removals under 
whatever pretext they may be made. That press has 
unequivocally condemned the CLEVELAND adminis- 
tration so far as it has yielded to that pressure, and 
we presume it will undoubtedly take the same course 
toward the HARRISON administration should it also 
yield. 

The prominence of Mr. Quay in Republican coun- 
cils, and the general Republican disposition to at- 
tribute the success of the election to Mr. Quay’s 
skilful management, instead of popular approval of 
Republican principles and policy, is certainly not a 
good augury. The remarks of Mr. BLAINE in his 
congratulatory speech at Augusta, depreciating the 


importance of ‘‘the spoils” as an’ element in elec- 


tions, and the political reputation of the new leaders 
of the party beside Mr. Quay, such as Messrs. Dup- 
LEY, NEw, PLATT, and others, who hold with the 
Courier-Journal that practical politics means an ab- 
solutely partisan civil service, disciplined and driven 
like gangs of slaves, to work and ‘‘bleed’’ for the 
party—all these are not reassuring signs of reform. 
But although such advisers would undoubtedly favor 
a course which every honest friend of reform would 
justly condemn, such friends in the independent 
press, or wherever they may be, will certainly not 
condemn until the course is taken. Many of them 
opposed General HARRISON'S election, but as Presi- 
dent he may be sure of receiving from them what 
Mr. CLEVELAND has never received from his Republi- 
can opponents—fair play and honest merited commen- 
dation. We recall but two positively Republican 
journals, the Philadelphia Ledger and Telegraph, 
which during the campaign and during the term of 
the administration have treated President CLEVE- 
LAND with the simple justice which is the fair due of 
every President, but which as a rule party spirit al- 
ways refuses to an opponent. The Tribune says, 
finally and truly, ‘‘ It will take a strong hand to hold 
the balance between the changes demanded by re- 
form and the changes demanded by hunger for of- 
fice.’ It believes that the new President has such a 
hand. If he has, no force in the country will up- 
hold it more firmly than the independent press, 


MONEY IN ELECTIONS. 


THERE is one aspect of the late election which is in 
no sense partisan, but which is of vital importance, 
and cannot be safely disregarded. The enormous 
sums of money which were spent, of which no ac- 
count whatever is required or given, but which were 
perfectly well known to be bribery and corruption 
funds, represent a danger to republican institutions 
which is none the less alarming because it is dismiss- 
ed as a joke and a matter of course. One of the most 
significant and essentially startling incidents in our 
political history was the dinner given in New York 
to Mr. DorsEy after the election of 1880, at which he 
was a highly honored guest. His chief title to honor 
among honest citizens was stated by the gentleman 
who had been elected Vice-President of the United 
States to have been carrying Indiana for his party by 
the liberal use of ‘‘soap.” This announcement that 
the electoral vote of a State had been bought was re- 
ceived with laughter and applause by members of a 
party which had been highly indignant at the reve- 
lations of the cipher despatches four years before, 
which were held to show an attempt of a Presidential 
candidate’s managers to buy electoral votes. 

That enormous sums of money were raised for the 
late campaign is undeniable. That they were put to 
honest use, nobody believes. <A notice of Mr. W. H. 
BARNUM, of Connecticut, chairman of the Democratic 
Committee in 1876, and one of the most active man- 
agers of this year’s campaign, says that he paid ‘‘an 
assessment” of $15,000 to the campaign fund of 1872 
to help carry Pennsylvania for Mr. GREELEY, and 
that Mr. TILDEN gave $55,000 to the fund of 1880 on 


condition that Mr. BARNUM remained at the head of 
In the late campaign Mr. FostEer’'s | 


the committee. 


Republican ‘‘fat-frying’’ circular, and the letter of 
Mr. DUDLEY, treasurer of the Republican National 
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Committee, detailing a scheme for the use of money 
at the election in Indiana, where, as Mr. Lucius B. 
SWIFT says, there are about 25,000 ‘‘ floaters,” or cor- 
ruptible voters, are the most flagrant illustrations 
of the venal side of elections. ‘‘I have no certain 
information,” said Mr. SwIFT, in an interview just 
before the late election, ‘* but to the best of my know- 
ledge $250,000 will be spent by each party” for buy- 
ing votes in Indiana. The money spent for a gener- 
al election amounts to some millions of dollars. Part 
of it, of course, is devoted to necessary and fair ex- 
penses, but the great mass of it is used for buying 
voters. We repeat that no accounting for this vast 
sum is ever made by the great parties. The only 
important account of the use of such money was that 
made by the Independent Committee in 1884. 

Now if one of the chief dangers of the suppression 
of the colored vote in some parts of the Southern 


States is the doubt that it throws upon the result, .. 


which in a close election might easily lead to civil 
convulsion, the peril is not less in the known pur- 
chase of a decisive vote. It was for the reason that 
it was supposed the vote of Indiana might turn the 
scale this year that the money was thrown into that 
State, and DUDLEY issued his directions. If Mr. 
SwIFt’s statement be reasonably correct, the result 
in Indiana shows nothing about protection, or. party 
sympathy, or preference of candidates, but simply 
that the ‘‘ floaters” were bribed to vote the Republi- 


can ticket, as next time they might be bought to vote 


against it. This is a state of things to which decent 
and honorable Americans ought not to submit, and 
the first practicable step toward a remedy is the pas- 
sage and enforcement of such a ballot law as Govern- 
or HILL vetoed, and Mr. WARNER MILLER advocated 
upon thestump. The Plaquemine frauds were child’s 
play compared with the systematized corruption of 
our present elections, and one of the disasters of the 
late campaign is the election for three years in New 
York of a Governor who will undoubtedly baffle any 


legitimate expenses of elections. 


A NEW QUESTION. 


A SERIES of articles upon forestry, in the Garden 
and Forest—a weekly paper which fully justifies the 
high expectations with which it was greeted-—is one 
of the most valuable and interesting of late contribu- 
tions to public information. The articles are written 
by Mr. ABBOT KENNEY, president of the California 
Forestry Commission, and no State is more vitally 
interested in the question of forest treatment and 
preservation. Mr. KENNEY begins by stating the 
annual value of forest or wood products, and the 
figures are astonishing. ‘‘ The varnish of the artist, 
the rubber, the gums, the resins of commerce, the 
barks of the tanner, the corks of the vintner, the 
handles of our tools, hoes, ploughs, ete., our dye- 
stuffs, our wagons, the ties and cars of our railroads, 
fences and telegraph poles, furniture, wharves, boats, 
ships, and in America even the houses in which we 
live, are largely the product of the forest.” The 
manufacture of matches consumes great quantities 
of lumber. Charcoal and fuel draw upon the forest; 
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with certain privileges of cutting and tapping trees, at 
the rate of about $70 per acre. From such statements 


the interest and value of Mr. KENNEY's paper may be 


inferred. They are of immediate concern to hisown 
State of California, for, as Garden and Forest says, 
the very existence of the State is dependent upon the 
forests which cover the mountains. Thirty years ago 
the redwood belt of California contained by far the 
most valuable body of soft timber in the world. But 


‘it is doomed by the manner in which it has been 


treated, and’ nothing can now save its forests from 
extermination. New York, it is to be hoped, has 
been warned in time, and the destruction of the Adi- 
rondack forests may be averted. But the question is 
not a sentimental one, and the proper care of the for- 
ests is now.one of the chief concerns of the State. 


INTERESTING TALK OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


THE World prints an interesting interview with Mr. GLapD- 
STONE by Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR. It took place at Hawarden, 
and walking about the gronnds with his guest Mr. GLap- 
STONE spoke pleasantly of some of his conspicuous contem- 
poraries and of himself. He is, according to Mr. O'CONNOR, 
of “a physique wirWrather than broad or strong,” and his 
face of singular sweetness and variety of subtle expression. 


‘Yet Mr. O’CoNNOR thinks that his Parliamentary adroit- 


ness is not cunning, but simple ability, and that his diplo- 
macy is that of frankness and simplicity. 

O’CONNELL Mr. GLADSTONE regards as the greatest dema- 
gogue, in the good sense of leader of men, that ever lived ; 
greater than RIENZI, and greater even than SAVONAROLA. 
Of his three forms of activity he was greatest at the bar, 
next best on the platform, and weakest in Parliament. 
His worst speeches were those which were most carefully 
prepared, his best those which were spontaneous. Mr. 
GLADSTONE expressed his great admiration of Irish quali- 
ties, and dilated upon the beauty of Irish women. That 
led to the topic of heredity, and that, by an easy side path, 
to the House of Lords, a question which must follow the 
Irish question, which will be settled, he said, “ when I am 
politically dead.” For half a ceutury the influence of the 


radical and effective measure for providing a really - House of Lords has been, he thinks, purely mischievous. 


secret ballot, and for the public payment of the chief — 


Mr. GLADSTONE spoke of DISRAELI with kindliness, and 
said that his greatest speeches were those in opposition to 
PEEL, quoting, with a certain imitation, from the speech 
against the Maynooth grant. He saw DISRAELI first in 
1835, at a dinner at Lord LYNDHURsT’s, and was struck by 
his fanciful dress. He thought at that time that DIsRAELI 
and PITT were the most picturesque political figures® in 
English history. But later he withdrew the exception, 
leaving the distinction exclusively to DiskAELI. Mr. GLap- 
STONE regards DISRAELI’s conduct on the Jewish question 
as the noblest episode in his public life. It angered the 
Tories, but his command over them, nevertheless, was com- 
plete. In speaking of his health, Mr. GLADSTONE said that 
neither his sight nor his hearing was as good as formerly, 
but that he could not complain. Politics was his only 
anxiety. “They are running the septennial act against 
my life,” he said, alluding to the Tory policy in striving to 
prolong the present Parliament to its utmost limit. But 
his old coachman said, warmly, that he hoped to live to 
drive his master to the House of Commons as Prime-Minis- 
ter for the fourth time. 


GENERAL BUTLER ON YELLOW-FEVER. 


A PAPER by General BUTLER in the North American Review 
is valuable as containing his testimony in regard to the 
prevention of yellow-fever—a subject on which he had 
experience at New Orleans. When he was in command 


coal itself is but fossilized wood. Nuts, fruits, and. there in 1862 the city was threatened with an epidemic of 


medicines also are gifts of the trees. Yet it is none 
the less surprising to learn that in 1880 the estimated 
value of our forest products was $800,000,000. This is 
nearly double that of wheat, more than ten times that 
of gold and silver, and forty times that of iron ore. 

But Mr. KENNEY states that the consumption and 
destruction of the forest so far outruns its reproduc- 
tive capacity that at the-present rate the forests will 
soon disappear, and this enormous product will end. 
Forest fires destroy and lumbermen waste millions of 
dollars in forest values every year, and these exten- 
sive fires destroy the best part of the soil, for it is now 
amply demonstrated that this is the effect of ‘‘ burn- 
ing over” land. In California the noble sugar-pine 
is fast vanishing, and the tan-bark men ruthlessly 
destroy great numbers of trees. Forests are seriously 
injured by sheep and goats driven into them for pas- 
turage. They kill young trees, and pack the soil so 
that it will not hold moisture. Shepherds fire the 
forest to open the country, and destroy in one season 
more than the value of all the sheep and goats that 
will ever graze on the scant mountain pasture. 

Such facts serve to explain the care of the forests in 
other and older countries. Every important state in 
Europe has its forestry department, which yields a 
net revenue. Saxony gets a revenue of $325 from 
each acre of forest, and Alsace-Lorraine about as 
much. British India, although the system there is 
new, gets a net revenue from forest lands of more 
than a million of dollars. Instruction in forestry is 
given in forest schools, and in Austria, Italy, and 
France there is considerable forest planting. This 
serves to reclaim desolate tracts, to regulate the flow 
of streams and prevent destructive torrents, and to 
save the springs and supplies of rivers. The pine 
plantations on the southwestern coast of France to 
reclaim the Landes have become remunerative. They 
have prevented the advance of the sand which de- 


stroyed the soil, and reclaimed tracts are now rented, 


the fever, and as it was peculiarly dirty, his soldiers and 
their cause were exposed to great danger. The General 
took the most vigorous measures, establishing an impassa- 
ble quarantine on the river below the city, and then em- 
ploying eleven hundred men to cleanse the city. The work 
was dove with military precision and severity, including 
the requirement of co-operation on the part of the citizens 
in the disposition of garbage and the care of their premises. 

The result was that the pestilence was held fast at the 
quarantine, and only one case of fever occurred in the city, 
and that of a man who had slipped through the sanitary 
cordon. So eftective was the precaution that in October, 
1862, General BUTLER reported to the government that the 
rate of mortality was smaller in New Orleans than in any 
other city of the Union. Two years later in Norfolk, Vir- 


eginia, he enforced the same system, and with similar results. 


The men sentenced to labor by the courts-martial he em- 
ployed in cleaning the town, and they carried away three 
thousand loads of refuse every week. The work was as 
thorough and as effective as in New Orleans. 

These instances seem to prove that the yellow-fever can 
be avoided by timely and thorough care. To labor is to 
pray, said the old Latin maxim, and the sincerity of prayer 
against pestilence is best shown by unsparing and intelli- 
gent diligence in observing the simple laws of health. 
The BUTLER tradition in New Orleans may not be popular 
or agreeable in that city, but the value of’ the lesson he 
taught in this matter will not be denied by any sensible 
citizen. 


OBEYING ORDERS. 


THE recent death of Mr. BAER upon the elevated railway 


in New York was a tragical event which should be care- 
fully investigated. He sprang upon the ledge of the car 
platform as the gate was closed and the train moved off. 
Unable to jump back, he implored the guard to ‘open the 
gate, which the guard refused to do. ‘There are two re- 
ports of what followed: one, that the guard pushed him 
otf; the other, that he was swept from his foot-hold by some 
obstrnction. But whatever the cause, he fell, was rolled 
along between the train aud the platform, and was so man- 
gled and killed. 

No more grievous accident has occurred since the open- 
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ing of the elevated roads. The explanation offered is that 
the rules of the company forbid the opening of the gates 
after the train has started, and that the guard was merely 
obeying instructions. But scch a catastrophe cannot be 
so explained or excused. 
circumstances as stated, to open the gate, he was the direct” 
agent of the calamity. If he pushed the man off, his re- 
sponsibility is all the greater. ‘The maxim “Obey orders if 
you break owners” can be easily pushed to an unreasonable 
point. In this instance it led to manslaughter. 7 


If the guard refused, under the ~ 


If the guard had opened the gate, and so saved the life ~_ 


of the passenger, his removal or rebuke by the company for 
disobeying orders would have extorted an expression of 
public indignation which would have been heeded; and 
having seen the consequences of a forinal adhesion to a 
rule which by the very nature of the object sought should 
be intrusted to the common-sense of the guard, the author- 
ities of the railway will be greatly to blame if they allow 
it to be understood by guards that under no circumstances 
are the gates to be opened after .the train has begun to 
move. S§nch rigid regulations are impracticable. It is 
useless to say that in no other way can rash exposure of 
life be prevented, for it did not prevent it in this instance. 
If a similar result should follow from a similar inflexible 
observance of the rule, the public would certainly interfere. 


MR. HOWELLS AND THE ANARCHIST’ 
MEETING. 


ON the 12th of November the New York Tribune published 
a “special” despatch from Boston, dated November 11th, 
with the head-line, “A Letter from W. D. HowELLs,” de- 
scribing an anarchist memorial meeting held on that even- 
ing. The despatch occupied nine lines, and three of them. 
were as follows: “ A letter of sympathy was read from W. . 
D. HOWELLS, who briefly reiterated his well-known wiews 
that the execution of Spizs and his companions was an 
outrage.” 

The facts are these. The committee of arrangements 
invited Mr. HOWELLs and the Rev. PHILLIPS Brooks and 
the Rev. Dr. MINER to attend the meeting, aud they all ac- 
knowledged the invitation, and sent brief letters of declina- 
tion. The letter of Mr. HOWELLs is printed in the Boston 
Transcript as follows: 7 


**New York, November 3, 1888. 
“My pear Sir,—Your letter of the 29th of October has just 
reached me here, after following me to Nahant and back. lam 
obliged to you for the invitation it conveys,and I beg you to 
make my acknowledgments to your committee of arranggments. 
Iam not a public speaker, and what I had to say of the tragedy 
of November 11th I said in my letter printed in the New York 
Tribune last year, while there was still hope of saving tke vic- 
tims’ lives. Yours very truly, W. D. How ts. 
Vicror Yarrows, Esq., Secretary.” 


This letter was a polite declination, and nothing more. 
To represent it as a letter of sympathy with the views and 
purposes and methods of anarchists is an unpardonable 
wrong upon a man who has never entertained or expressed 
in apy manner whatever sympathy with anarchist opi: 
ions or approval of any form of disorder. Last year, at th 
time of the execution, he felt it to be his duty, which he 
discharged like an honest man, although at great cost of 
nisunderstanding, to say that he thonght the anarthists 
had been unfairly tried for murder instead of conspiracy, 
and were about to be punished, “ because of their frantic 
opinions, for a crime which they were not shown to have 
committed.” This view was perfectly compatible with ab- 
horrence of those opinions, and every honorable man per- 
ceives the distinction. 


PERSONAL. 


During the past campaign General Harrison has gathered 
quite a museum of relics and trinkets that have been given him. 
Among them is an interesting collection of about fifty canes. One 
of these, presented by a Grand Army comrade at Sharon, Pennsyl- 
vania, is made of 10,500 pieces of wood of thirty-eight varieties, 
none of the pieces being larger than the head of an ordinary nail. 


There are also many miniature log cabins, while the relics of the ~ 


campaign of 1840 are innumerable. : 

—Colonel Danie. Lamont, the President's private secretary, is 
going into the insurance business in this city. Mr. D. L. Atrex- 
ANDER, who is expected to be President Harrison’s secretary, is a 
native of Maine, a graduate of Bowdoin College, and a lawyer and 
newspaper man. He was Fifth Auditor of the Treasury Depart- 
ment under GarFIELD and ARTHUR, but resigned when CLEVELAND 
came in. 

—The father-in-law of General Harrison, Rev. Dr. Witttam H. 
Scort, is a clerk in the Pension Office at Washington. 

—A grewsome character, the Abbé Crozes, for many years 
chaplain of the prison of La Roquette, Paris, and the attendant of 
over fifty-one murderers at the guillotine, has just died at an ad- 
vanced age. | 

—Mr. Stas ALLEN, the oldest graduate of Harvard College, and 
a classmate of Grorer Bancrort, the historian, has just died at 
Medtield, Massachusetts. 

—The old oak-framed house in which Commodore Perry, then 
a young lieutenant, won his bride, a Miss Witson, and afterward 
lived, still stands on Thames Street at Newport, Rhode Island. It 
is more than a hundred years old. 

—The first few months of Dr. Parron’s administration as Presi- 
dent of Princeton College has borne rich financial fruit. Money gifts 


aggregating $80,000 have been received, Mrs. Susan D. Brows, of 


Princeton, donating $50,000 for a new dormitory. 

—Among the most ridiculous of election bets was that made four 
years ago by Joun Suaw, of Shamokin, Pennsylvania, that he would 
never wear a coat again till a Republican President was elected. 
He was carried to the polls wrapped in blankets at the last elec- 
tion, and died ‘the next day. 

—While the Grant monument scheme in this city languishes, it 
is worth while to notice that the Japanese are preparing to erect a 
memorial to the great American General at Tokio. . 

—The contest over T. G. Ciemson’s will, leaving Jonn C. Cat- 
Houn’s homestead to trustees for the establishment of an agricul- 
tural college, promises to raise a political issue in South Carolina, 
Miss Isapecca Lex, daughter of a New York broker, granddaughter 
of CLEMson, and great-granddaughter of Catnoun, has brought 


suit to have the will set aside, and is opposed by the Farmers’ Al- © 


liance, who want the property. Other citizens, who do not care to 


have the State appropriate $100,000 to meet the requirements of 
the will, hope Miss Lex will win, 
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_tberia, on Saturday, the 10th inst. The facts of the 


NOVEMBER 24, 1888. 


THE LAST STEAM-SHIP 
COLLISION. 


Tue remarkable good fortune of the Cunard 
Line in its exemption from the loss of life by ac- 
cident was again illustrated in the collision be- 
tween the Umbria and the French freight steamer 


case were briefly these: The Umbria started from 
her dock at 10.45 a.m., and made the passage 
down the bay safely through the gathering fog, 
though just after passing the Narrows she had 
barely escaped running into the French Liner 
Normandie, which was in advance, and also out- 
ward bound, The fog thickened rapidly after 
the light-ship had been passed, and Captain 
McMicxan rang the bell to reduce speed. The 
engines had been slowed only a few minutes when 
suddenly the Umbria’s lookout descried another - 
steamer dead ahead, almost square across the 
Umbria's bows. The captain instantly ordered 
the engines reversed at full speed, but it waitoo — 
late to prevent a collision. The Umbria’s mo- 
mentum was carrying her forward at the rate of 
nearly fifteen knots an hour, and she struck the 
stranger on the port quarter, cutting - almost 
square across the quarter-deck, cleaving the stern 
of the ship entirely off from the rest of the hull. 
This portion floated away to starboard, in full 
view of the Umbria’s passengers, and sank, while 
to port the injured steamer, saved by her bulk- 
heads, continued afloat, and was lost to sight in 
the fog for a time. She proved to be the Jderta, 
of the Fabre Line, and she had at the time of the 
collision been slowly making her way into port 
after a. long voyage from the Orient. - Had her 
bulkhead given way, the vessel would undoubted- 
ly have foundered like a shot, carrying down all 
on board. The Umbria’s fog-horn was blowing 
as the two ships came together, and so was the 
Iberia’s, but the shock was so slight that not a 
soul on the ship moved until the iron prow of the 
Umbria was ploughing its way through the oth- 
er ship. The result of the official inquiry into 
the causes of the collision is not yet made known, 
but it is pretty certain that the Cunard Company 
will be sued for the loss of the vessel, which was 
built at Leith in 1881, registered about 1400 
tons, and was valued at $125,000. The Umbria 
suffered but slight injuries, which, on her return 
to port, were speedily repaired, and she put off to 
sea again, with almost all her passengers. It 
seems to be well established that the utmost care, 
consistent with speed, was shown in the navigation 
of the Umbria, and absolute discipline maintain- 
ed in the presence of dangers which, with the 
slightest panic, might have been attended with 
fatal consequences. It is appalling to think that 
had the Umbria, crowded as she was with passengers, met the 
Iberia a few seconds sooner, she would have just got far enough 
across the /beria’s bows to get cut open herself. 3 

_ The disaster has renewed the discussion among seafaring men as 
to the advantages of fast steamers. The partial knowledge of the 
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THE LATE FREDERIC A. POTTS.—{Sex Paar 891.) 


subject possessed by landsmen disposes them to look upon slow 
steamers as the safest, and the tortoise and the hare again start 
out to adorn the debate. Ingenuity has thus far been unable to 
devise methods for lessening the dangers of ocean navigation, 
and although there has been much talk about an international 


O 


889 
code of signalling adequate to all emergencies, 
fog included, nothing has yet been done in the 
desired direction. The difficulty to be mastered 
is no ordinary one, for in a heavy fog signals 
by sound are found unreliable, as the ear is in- 
capable, in many instances, of deciding the di- 
rection of the sound. The commanders of the 
principal steamers on the Atlantic are almost 
unanimously in favor of fast ships, and in fact 
the whole question, ‘‘ Are fast or slow steamers 
the safest?” resolves itself into a, question of 
fogs, for, due vigilance being always exercised b 
the captain and his officers, that is where the rea 
danger lies. We hear of vessels such as the City 
of Brussels being run down when stopped or a* 
anchor, and we hear of other cases where serious 
calamity has been avoided simply and solely by 
reason of the high speed of the vessels meeting. 
A fog is the most treacherous, unaccountable, 
and dreaded‘ef all the sailor’s enemies. 

It was Captain McMicxan who, in an interview 
with several steam-ship captains, reported in the 
June number of the North American } 
spoke as follows, when questioned on the subject 
of fast ships: ‘I am of opinion that the fast 
steamer is the safest. Wherever there is danger, 
the sooner you are out of it the better. By ex- 
ercising care in foggy weather, and slowing down 
to a moderate speed, you have the same d 
of safety as a slow ship, and a great advantage 
over her when it-clears. On the other hand, we 
are more exposed, making two passages for a 
slow ship’s one. But taking the two making the 
same voyage, the fast ship has decidedly the ad- 
vantage.” It was on the same occasion that Ca 
tain Franeevt, of the French Line steamer 
Bourgogne, gave it as his opinion that “ while ex- 
tremely fast ships lessen the duration of dangers, 
they augment the number of dangers.” 

Captains of fast steamships, when they wish to 
show that it is better to go full speed.in an ordi- 
nary fog, generally argue somewhat as follows: 
“Tf,” say they, “ you slow down the moment fog 
comes on, the steam roars out of the escapé ‘pipes 
with such a noise that for some time you are in 
absolute danger, not being able to see’ or hear 
anything; if you reduce the steam gradually, you 
take power off your ship and pressure off your 
whistle, and if you suddenly hear some sound 
ahead, you can only turn to the right or left slow- 
ly, or stop altogether, letting the other ship take 
her chances of clearing you. Again, you cannot 
reverse full speed, as.your steam is too low to 
move the engines quickly. Now, going full speed, 

all is as still and as quiet as the grave. Ears 
and good lookouts are ready for the least sound. 
The moment you hear a sound, up helm and bring 
the horn or whistle abaft your beam, which is 


comparatively a place of safety, and blow once or twice to the 


other steamer, indicating to him whether you have directed your 
own ship to port or starboard.” 

It is perfectly evident that on such an understanding the ship of 
great power would have the advantage in a collision. It may bea 


THE COLLISION BETWEEN THE “UMBRIA” AND “IBERIA.”—Drawn sy J. O. Davinson. : 
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selfish, not to say an inhuman consideration, but 


‘it is undeniably comforting to the passenger by a 


fast and powerful steamer to be assured that in 
the event of a collision his vessel is less likely to 
be damaged than a slow one. Of course, when we 
are discussing the subject of speed, we ought to 
settle what-we are most afraid of meeting in a 
collision. In a collision between a slow steamer 
and a fast one it is plainly better to be on the 
fast one: but in the event of striking ice, rocks, 
or a sand-bank, it is equally manifest that the 
slow ship is preferable, and the slower the ship 
the better. Some risk must be accepted, which- 
ever way we chouse, for there is absolutely no 
certain protection against the dangers incident 
to fog. 

As to the captains themselves, they appear to 
have no choice \left them, even if they did not 
believe that, on the whole, the fast ship is the 
safer ship. They are instructed by the English 
Board of Trade regulations to go slow in a fog, 
but the mails are given to the steamers which 
make the shortest passages, be the weather fair 
or foul, and the risks what they may. Many 
passengers who cross the ocean naturally look 
with misgiving on the velocity of those so-called 
“ocean grevhounds,” but they should rest as- 
sured that they are as safe as, under the inevi- 
tablé conditions of the case, they can be, in a 
first-class, well-regulated steam-ship, should she 
be going fast or slow, for every precaution which 
skill and experience can suggest is constantly be- 
ing taken on their behalf. The safety of steam- 
ers going at a great rate of speed in all weathers 
cannot be better demonstrated, perhaps, than by 
a reference to the Holyhead and Dublin mail 
steamers. These are among the fastest vessels 
in the world, making a speed of nearly twenty 
knots, or twenty-two and a half miles, per hour ; 
but though they have to cross the track of all 
vessels bound up the Irish Sea, accidents to them 
are almost unheard-of. | 


A DAY’S FOOT-BALL PRACTICE 
AT YALE, 

At two o’clock every afternoon during the foot- 
ball season two four-horse barges draw up in front 
of the Yale fence. These are speedily filled with 
players in all sorts of costumes, from the brilliant 
striped jersey of some Freshman down to the dingy 
old canvas jacket of some university player. It 
is only a half-hour’s drive to the Yale field, and 
it never proves a dull journey to the foot-ball men. 
Arriving at the grounds, all tumble out, and di- 
vesting themselves of heavy jerseys, sweaters, and 
coats, the men divide. The university and second 
eleven occupy one of the two fields, while the 
Freshman team and the balance of the players 
take the other. Nearly two hundred spectators 
are present daily, and these all cluster about the 
university field. ‘“ Line up, university!” is the 
ery of Captain Corbin, and from among the twen- 
ty-two players come ten, who arrange themselves 
on his side, while the others face them. The ball 
is kicked off, and the work begins. And work it 
is of the most vigorous kind. The cries of the 
captain and the coach drive the men on, and 
neither rest nor respite is allowed. It is this re- 
lentless drive that has given Yale her remarkable 
record on the foot-ball field. It is a record with- 
outa parallel in college contests. Since the adop- 
tion of the Rugby game in 1876, Yale has lost 
but two games. 

In practice the same tactics are adopted as in 
a regular match, except that there is usually a 
coach present to direct and criticise the play. The 
side opposing the university is called the “ scrub” 
or college side, and most of the men are candi- 
dates for the university. There is therefore con- 
siderable rivalry, and this adds to the excitement. 
They are already well warmed up, and here comes 
one of the college side, with the ball under his 
arm, running at full speed. Out rings the cry of 
the eoach, Tackle low !—take that man low!” 
as One and another university rusher attempts to 
tackle; and the man still continues his mad rush 
down the field. He has passed the long line of 
forwards, and is making straight for the half- 
back. Just as he plunges by him there is the 
quick duck of the head and a spring forward. 
Down goes the runner, fast in the grip of a sure 
low tackle from the half, whose arms are clasped 
tight about the runner’s thighs as they go rolling 
over together on the ground. While the ball is 
being snapped back the coach may be heard ex- 
pressing far from complimentary opinions of his 
rusliers, who by their high and poor tackling had 
allowed the runner to make such progress. Sud- 
denly the ball flies high in the air from a kick, 
and down after it go the rushers. 

The half-backs of a team have many a trying 
moment during the progress of a game, but none 
requiring cooler courage than when the ball has 
been kicked. by the opponents and comes sailing 
over toward them. One of them steps up and 
stands motionless, his eyes fixed on the descend- 
ing ball, his arms outstretched, his heel pressing 
the ground to make his mark. Before him sound 
the rapidly approaching footsteps of the oppos- 
ing forwards as they come charging down, spring- 


_ing upon him at the very moment when the ball 


reaches his hands. — If he hold the ball and heel 
it, he has made a fair catch and is entitled to a 
free kick; but the least flinching, the smallest 
wavering, will cause hifi to lose it, and these rush- 
ers, seizing it, will go tearing down the field to 
an almost certain touch-down. The man knows 
this well, but not a muscle moves as he stands 
there. As the ball settles into his arms, over he 
goes, thrown by the rushers, but he has heeled 
his catch and earned his kick, for this particular 
yian is Bot, an old hand, with nerves thoroughly 
steadied by the experience of many a hard-fought 
game. He returns the ball far down the field by 
a long low punt, and the play continues. Pre- 
sently, the university side having possessed them- 
selves of the ball, it is passed to a short thick-set 
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young fellow in the rusher line, who, breaking 
through the opponents, with his head down, goes 
directly at the halves. Just before he reaches 
them he again Jowers his head, and like a human 
catapult shootsthrough or under their outstretch- 
ed arms, and is away up tle field and over the 
line, scoring a touch-down. 

One of the greatest trials which rushers and 
half-backs have to face is a low runner. Not 
the severest coaching can make their tackling of 
this type of player sure. The continual cry of 
“Tackle low!” rings out at them day after day, 
and yet they forget it at the critical moment. 
Git (for it is this typical rusher who has made 
the touch-down) leaves the ball on the ground 
behind the posts, from whence it is brought out 
by another player for a place-kick at goal. This 
man makes a mark with his heel as he crosses 
the goal line, and brings the ball out about twen- 
ty yards, where he lies down flat on his stomach, 
exercising the utmost caution lest the bail touch 
the ground. He holds it between his hands 
about two inches above the turf, the end pointing 
toward the goal. The place-kicker steps forward 
and sights it, most carefully glancing along the 
middle seam as a guide, and giving his directions 
to the one holding it. When he is satisfied that 
it is perfectly aimed he gives a signal, the ball 
touches the ground as he takes a step forward, 


. swings his foot, and the leathern egg shoots out 


and up from the hands of the placer, over the 
crossbar, scoring a goal. 

The men all trot back to the centre of the field, 
and the ball is started off again. This time we 
notice, by the way the players are collected about 
the ball, that the “wedge” formation is to be 
adopted. There is very little strategy about this 
play, but there is a strong suggestion of brute 
force. The man in the centre just touches the 
ball with his foot, and picking it up, passes it to 
the runner just bebind him, while all his men in 
the forward line start ahead in the shape of a 
huge V of men. ~ This has its point directed tow- 
ard the opponents’ goal, and inside the angle is 
the protected runner. For twenty yards this hu- 
man wedge tears its way through, and then the 
runner, seeing that the formation is being broken, 
turns, and by a long pass sends the ball over to 
a half-back, who starts down the edge of the field. 
The ball is tucked securely under his right arm. 
As he comes up to the end rusher there is just a 
flash of the white canvas sleeve as his left arm 
shoots out, and down on the ground goes the 
rusher, brushed off like a fly by the sweep of the 
runner's arm. On he runs, two more men shar- 
ing the fate of the first as they attempt to tackle, 
but meet that protecting and crushing arm. The 
university quarter-back has, however, started 
after him, and has been steadily gaining upon 
him as he passed these men. At the very mo- 
ment, then, that the successful runner is concen- 
trating his whole force to get by the goal tend, 
with a sudden leap the quarter goes up on him 
from behind, and down they go in a heap. 

After lining up, the college side twice tries to 
advance the ball by using their runners through 
the centre of the university line, but both times 
they are beaten back. Then, as a last resort, 
the signal is given for a drop-kick, and careful- 
ly each rusher braces himself to check the uni- 
versity man in front of him, and prevent him 
from stopping the kick. ‘The half stands about 
fifteen yards back, awaiting the ball. There is a 
moment’s pause, and then back rolls the ball 
from the snap-back’s foot. The quarter seizes 
it, and turning, sends it swiftly to the half-back, 
who catches it cleanly, and deftly turning it so 
that it shall fall upon the end, drops it. As the 
ball strikes the ground his foot swings up to it, 
and away it flies, just missing the uplifted hands 
of the university rushers, who have plunged 
through the line, and leap into the air in the vain 
hope of reaching the ball. On it goes, just skim- 
ming over the crossbar, aud great is the delight 
of the scrub side at having scored a goal upon 
the university. By this time the practice hour is 
neariy over, aud “* That ‘Il do!” calls out the big 
captain. The men run for the barges, and the 
day’s sport is finished. WaLTER Camp. 


COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C.* 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Avtuor or “ Suz,” Kine Sotomon’s Minzs,” “ALLAN 
QUATERMAIN,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
CHRISTMAS CHIMES. 


Tue Squire turned and entered the house. He 
generally was fairly noisy in his movements, but 
on this occasion he was exceptionally so. Possi- 
bly he had a reason for it. 

On reaching the vestibule he found Harold and 
Ida standing side by side as though they were 
being drilled. It was impossible to resist the 
conclusion that they had suddenly assumed that 
attitude because it happened to be the first po- 
sition into which they could conveniently fall. 

There was a moment’s silence, and then Harold 
took Ida’s hand and led her up to where her fa- 
ther was standing. 

“Mr. De la Molle,” he said, simply, “ once more 
I ask you for your daughter in matriage. I am 
quite aware of my many disqualifications, espe- 
cially those of my age and the smallness of my 
means ; but Ida and myself hope and believe that 
under all the circumstances you will no longer 
withhold your consent,” and he paused. 

“Quaritch,” answered the Squire, “I have al- 
ready in your presence told Mr. Cossey under what 
circumstances I was favorably inclined to his pro- 
posal, 80 I need not repeat all that. As regards 
your means, although they would have been quite 

* Begun in Hagrer’s Werx.y No. 1646. 


aud all good things 


insufficient to avert the ruin which threatened us, 
still you have, I believe, a competence, and owing 
to your wonderful and most providential discov- 
ery the fear of ruin seems to have passed away. 
It is owing to you that that discovery, which, by- 
the-way, I want to hear all about, has been made; 
had it not been for you it never would have been 
made at all, and therefore I certainly have no 
right to say anything more about your means. 
As regards your age, well, after all, forty-four is 
not the limit of life, and if Ida does not object to 
marrying a man of those years, I cannot object 
to her doing so. With reference to your want 
of occupation, I think that if you marry Ida, this 
place will, as times are, keep your hands pretty 
full, especially when you have an obstinate don- 
key like that fellow George to deal with, for I am 
getting too old and stupid to look after it myself, 
and besides, things are so topsy-turvy that I can’t 
understand them. There is one thing more that 
I want to say: I forbade you the house. Well, 
you are a generous-minded man, and it is human 
to err, and I think that perhaps you will under- 
stand my action and not bear me a grudge on 
that account. Also, I dare say that at the time, 
and possibly at other times, 1 said things that I 
should be sorry for if I could remember what 
they were, which 1 can’t, and if so, I apologize to 
you as a gentleman should when he finds himself 
in the wrong. And now I say, God bless you 
both! and I hope you will be happy in life togeth- 
er; and so come here, Ida, my love, and give me a 
kiss. You have been a good daughter all your 
life,and so Quaritch may be sure that you will 
be a good wife too.” 

Ida did as she was bid, and then she went over 
to her lover and took his hand, and he kissed her 
on the forehead, and so after all their troubles 
they finally ratified the contract. 


And we, who have followed them thus far, and 
have, perbaps, been a little moved with their 
struggies, hopes, and fears, will not surely grudge 
to re-echo the Squire’s old-fashioned prayer, ‘‘ God 
blesstbhem both !” 

God bless them both! Long may they live, and 
happily ! 

Long may they live, and for very long may their 
chikiren’s children of the race, if not of the name 
of De la Molle, pass in and out through the old 
Norman gateway and past the sturdy Norman 
towers! The Boisseys, who built them, here had 
their habitation for six generations. The De la 
Molles, who wedded the heiress of the Boisseys, 
lived here for thirteen generations. May the 
Quaritches, whose ancestor married Ida, heiress of 
the De la Molles, éndure as long! 


Surely it is permitted to us to lift a corner of | 


the curtain of futurity, and to see in spirit Ida 
Quaritch, stately and beautiful, as we knew her, 
but of a happier countenance, seated on some 
Christmas Eve to come, in the drawing-room of 
the castle, and telling vo the children at her knees 
the wonderful tale of how their father and old 
Georg:, on this very night, when the great gale 
blew iong years ago, discovered the ruddy pile of 
gold, hourded in that awful storehouse amid the 
bones of Suxon or Danish heroes, and thus saved 
her to be their mother. We can surely see the 


wide and wondering eyes and the fixed faces, as 


for the tenth time they listen to a story before 
which the joys of Crusoe will grow pale, and hear 
the eager appeals for confirmation made to the 
military-looking gentleman, very grizzled now, 
but grown better-looking with the advancing 
years, who is standing warming himself before 
the fire, the best and most beloved husband and 
father in the whole country-side. 

Perhaps there may be a vacant chair, and an- 
other tomb among the ranks of the departed 
De la Molles; perhaps the ancient walls will no 
longer echo to the sound of the old Squire’s 
steutorian voice. And what of that? It is our 
common lot. 

Lut when he goes, the country-side will lose a 
man of whom they will not see the like again, for 
the breed is dead or dying; a man whose very 
prejudices, inconsistencies, and occasional wrong- 
headed violence will be held, when he is no long- 
er here, to have been endearing qualities. And 
for manliness, for downright English God-fearing 
virtues, for love of Queen, country, family, and 
home, they may search in vain to find his equal 
among the thin-blooded gentility of the cosmo- 
politan Englishmen of the dawning twentieth 
century. His faults were many, and at one time 
he went near to sacrificing his daughter to save 
his house, but he would not have been the man 
he was without them. : 

And so to him, too, farewell. Perhaps he wil 
find himself better placed in the Valhalla of his 
forefathers, surrounded by those stout old Dela 
Molles whose memory he regarded with so much 
affection, than here in the Victorian era. For, as 
has been said elsewhere, the old Squire would un- 
doubtedly have looked better in a chain shirt and 
a battle-axe than ever he did in a frock-coat, 
especially with his retainer George armed to the 
teeth behind him. 


4 
They kissed, and it was done—and out from 


the church tower in the meadows broke with’ 


clash and clangor the glad sound of the Christ- 
mas bells. Out it swept over pitle and fallow, 
over grove and wood. It floated down the val- 
ley of the Ell, it beat against Dead Man’s Mount 
(henceforth to the vulgar mind more haunted 
than ever) and echoed up the castle’s Norman 
towers and down the oak-clad vestibule. Away 
over the common went the glad message of 
Earth’s Saviour, away high into the air, startling 
the rooks upon their airy courses, as though the 
iron notes of the World’s rejoicing would fain 
float to the throned feet of the World’s Ever- 
lasting King. 

Peace and good-will, ay, and happiness, to the 
children of men while their span is, and hope for 
the beyond, and Heaven’s blessing on holy love 
thai are, This was what 
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those liquid notes seemed to say to the most ha 
py pair who stood hand in hand in the vestibule 
and thought of all they had escaped and all that 
they had won. | 


“Well, Quaritch, if you and Ida have quite 
done staring at each other, which isn’t very in. — 
teresting to a third party, perhaps you will not 
mind telling us how you happened on old Sir 
James De la Molle’s hoard ?” 

Thus adjured, Harold began his thrilling story, 
telling the whole history of the night in detail, 
and if his hearers had expected to be astonisli- 
ed, certainly their expectations were considerably 
more than fulfilled. | 

“‘Upon my word,” said the Squire, when he 
had done, “I think I am beginning to grow su- 
perstitious in my old age. Hang me if I don’t 
believe it was the finger of Providence itself that 
pointed out those letters to you. Anyway, I’m 
off to see the spoil. Run and get your hat, Ida, 
my dear, and we will all go together.” 

And they went, and looked at the chest brim- 
full of red gold; yes, and passed down, all three 
of them, into those chill presences in the bowels 
of the Mount; and coming thence awed and si- 
lent, sealed up the place forever. 


CONCLUSION. 
GOOD-BY. 


On the following morning such inhabitants of 
Boisingham as happened to be about were much 
interested at seeing an ordinary farm tumbrel > 
coming down the main street, and being driven, 
or rather led, by no less a person than George 
himself, while behind it walked the well-known 
form of the old Squire, arm in arm with Colonel 
Quaritch. 

They were still more interested, however, when 
the tumbrel drew up at the door of the bank— 
not Cossey’s, but the opposition bank—where, 
although it was Boxing Day, the manager and 
the clerk were waiting, apparently, for its com- 
ing. 

But their interest culminated when they per- 
ceived that the cart contained only a few flour 
sacks, and yet that each of these sacks seemed 
to require three or four men to lift it with any 
com fort. 

Thus was the gold safely housed. Upon be- 
ing weighed, its value was found to be about 
fifty-three thousand pounds of modern money. 
As, however, some of the coins were exceedingly 
rare, and of great value to museums and collec- 
tors, this value was considerably increased, and 
the treasure was ultimately sold for fifty-five 
thousand two hundred and fifty-four pounds. 
Only Ida kept back enough of the choicest coins 
to make a gold waistband or girdle and a neck- 
lace for herself, destined no doubt in future days 


teform the most cherished heirloom of the 


Quaritch family. 

On that same evening the Squire and Harold 
went to London and opened up communications 
with the Solicitor to the Treasury. Fortunately 
they were able to refer to the will of Sir Edward 
De la Molle, the second baronet, in which he spe- 
cially devised to his cousin, Geoffrey Défferleigh, 
and his heirs forever, not only his estates, but his 
lands, “‘ together with the treasure hid thereon or 
elsewhere by my lute murdered father, Sir James 
De la Molle.” Also they produced the writing 
which Ida had found in the old Bible, and the 
parchment discovered by George among the coin. 
These three documents formed a chain of evi- 
dence which even officials interested for the Trea- 
sury could not refuse to admit, and in the upshot 
the Crown renounced its claims, and the property 
in the gold passed to the Squire, subject to the 
payment of the same succession duty which he 
would have been called upon to meet had he in- 
herited a like sum from a cousin at the present 
time. 

And so it came to pass that when the mortgage 
money was due it was paid to the last farthing, 
capital and interest, and Edward Cussey lost his 
hold upon Honham forever. 

As for Edward Cossey himself, we may say one 
more word about him. In the course of time he 
got over his violent passion for Ida sufficiently 
to allow him to make a brilliant marriage with 
the only daughter of an impecunious peer. She 
keeps her name and title, and he plays the part 
of the necessary husband. Anyhow, my reader, 
if it is your glorious fortune to frequent the gilded 
saloons of the great, vou may meet Lady Honoria 
Tallbit and Mr. Cossey. If you do meet him, 
however, it may be as well to avoid him, for the 


events of his life have not been of a nature to 


improve his temper. This much, then, of Edward 
Cossey. 

If, after leaving the gilded saloons aforesaid, 
you should happen to wander down Piccadilly or 
the Strand, as the case may be, you .may meet 
another character in |this history. You may see 
a sweet -pale face, still stamped witha child-like 


roundness and simplicity, but half hidden in the 


coarse hood of the nun. You may see her, and 
if you care to follow, you may find what is the 
work wherein she seeks her ‘peace. It would 
shock you; you would fly from it-in horror:; but 
it is her work of mercy and loving-kindness, and 
she does it unflinchingly, and among her fellow- 
nuns there is no one more beloved than ‘Sister 
Agnes. So good-by to her also. peice 

Harold Quaritch and Ida were married -in the 
spring, and the village children strewed the 
church-yard path—the same path where in an- 
guish of soul they had met and parted on that 
aang winter’s night—with primroses and vio- 
ets. 
And there, at the old church door, when the 
wreath is on her browiand the veil about her face, 
let us bid farewell to Ida and her husband, Harold 
Quaritch. 

THE END, 
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NOVEMBER 24, 1888. 


THANKSGIVING DAY FOR 
THREE 


*Twas growing dark, in fact extremely black, 
And as the air was full of snow, 
And I had really nowhere else to go, 

Since out of work these six years past 

Had forced me to some ticklish tricks at last, 
I crept into some sort of shack - 

Built up against a farm-house, at the back, 
Devoted to old kegs and various lumber; 
Threw down my kit, made sure the door was 

fast ; 
Then, being indisposed to slumber, 
And having nothing else to do 
(I should have much preferred 
Some slight refreshment, though, upon my 
word !), 
I sneaked up to the nearest crack — 
And took the liberty of looking through 


The room in there, 
As one could see, was out of all repair; 

The walls were bulging, thick with damp, 
The ceiling streaked with great black stains, 
The very table marked with recent rains, 

And feebly lighted by a dingy lamp. — 
The stove was stuffed with sappy hemlock 

boughs 

To warm a pot with something bobbing in it; 
Still, as the wind was whistling round the house, 

I should have liked to just step in a minute. 

I thought the owner must be very slack: 
No doubt that was thepowner sitting there, 
Toasting his shins and tilting back his chair— 
A lean old man, in a snuff-colored coat, 
The buttons half-way up his back, 
And with a long face bearded like a gout. 


At length the old chap rose, 
Got rags and stopped a broken pane, 
Smiled with a pleased air—why, the good Lord 
knows— 
Dished up his onions—onions, that was plain! 
Fetched water, bread, salt meat, and then with 
those, 
And only those, sat down to clear the platter. 
But first, before he ate, 


He raised his hand and looked up from his plate: 


(With such a look! Love, grief—I don’t know 
what!}— 
Looked up, I say, across the musty hall, 
Where, shifted to the driest spot, 
I saw a picture hanging on the wall: 
A face—not some young fool in white and 
pink, 
But a pale woman, with black eyes downcast— 
Making me think—only I never think, 
Much less disturb myself as to what’s past— 
About a girl: a girl—but that’s no matter. 


A moment later came a knock; .. 
Old graybeard leaves his supper, just begun, 
And goes in haste to turn the rusty lock. 
I catch a beggar’s whining tone, 
And then—“ Lord, yes! Walk in; Pm all alone. 
Walk yok Sit by! You see, I’m—re-ely— 


In fact, I may say, we were well acquainted: 
A smart young scamp, but lazy through and 
through, 
From crown to shoe-sole (if he owned a shoe); 
Yet maybe not so black as he was painted. 
And faith, if he, like me or you, 
Forced by a gentlemanly love of leisure, 
Did things that otherwise he wouldn’t do, 
That classic taste explains it in a measure! 
Still, when I saw him, in the easiest chair 
(As stout a lad as ever stepped in leather), 
Just calmly eating through the bill of fare, 
I own, I vowed with might and main 
It shouldn’t happen so again: 


I vowed to coax, cuff, force, persuade, 
To make the rascal try a different trade— 
That is, to try it, he and I together; 
For that same vow, without pretence, 
Involved a most unpleasant consequence— 
To make your practice square with your advice, 
Swear off old tricks and give. your hand upon 


Go partners with a jail-bird—that’s not nice. 
Still, I resolved to do it, and I’ve done it. 


Meanwhile, our friend inside 

Concealed his natural feelings of dismay, 
And kept the stranger’s plate supplied, 

Still talking in that soft confiding way, 
With twenty pretexts quick to save his pride; 
So hungry, too, that when his guest went on. 

(To take a snug nap in the nearest shed), 
The old man whimpered—yes, sir, fairly cried— 
Then, seeing meat and loaf were both clean 


gone, 
Crept like a whipt child supperless to bed. 
Dora Reap Goopacs. 


FREDERIC A, POTTS. 


Freprric A. Ports, who died at his home in 
East Thirty-ninth Street, this city, on November 
9th, will be remembered in the politics of New 
Jersey, and for his connection with the railway, 
coal, and banking interests of that State, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. He was born in Potts- 
ville, Pennsylvania, in 1836. His. great-grandfa- 
ther was a Quaker member of the Continental 
Congress. The greater part of Mr. Porrts’s early 
life was devoted to the coal and iron business, 
and he had little promjaence in politics until com- 
paratively recent years. He ran for Congress in 
1872 in the Fourth New Jersey District, thus en- 
tering on a hopeless contest with a popular Dem- 
ocrat in a district previously Democratic, but he 
had the satisfaction of reducing the ordinary 
Democratic majority more than one-half. Two 
years afterward he ran as a Republican candi- 

date for State Senator in a ] 
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and was elected by a majority of nearly 300. In 
1878 he aguin ran for Congress in the Fourth 
District, and this time came still nearer success 
than before. He was beaten by only 620. In 
the Presidential campaigu of two years before, 
TiLpEN and Henpricks had carried the district 
by 6500. Mr. Porrs was now a prominent lead- 
er in his party in New Jersey. For several years 
he was Chairman of the State Committee, and in 
1880 he was the Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor, being defeated by a small majority. After 
1880 he had little connection with politics. The 
New Jersey Midland Railroad was in that year 
reorganized as the New York, Susquehanna, and 
Western, and he remained President of it until 
his death. Before this time he had been a di- 
rector in the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
In the coal trade he was widely known as the 
head of the wholesale firm of F. A. Porrs & Co. 
Of the National Park Bank he was the Vice-Presi- 
dent, his father, who died early this year, having 
been its President. Mr. Porrs was a member of 
the Union League Club and of the Protestant 


‘Episcopal Church, being a warden of Zion Church. 


He died after a short illness. 


MRS. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 


Mrs. JosePH CHAMBERLAIN, who was Miss Mary 
EnDICcorTT?, is a direct descendant of Joun Enpicorrt, 
the-first Governor of the “‘ Dorchester Company.” 
Her father’s family bas lived at Salem for two 
hundred and sixty years, ever since its founder 
in America sailed into the harbor of what was 
then called “ Naum-Keag.”” On her mother’s side 
she is a Peasopy, and she is connected by blood or 
marriage with the WintHRops, Lawrenczs, Gakp- 
NERS, Parksrs, and half the noteworthy families 
of the old Bay State. The Pxasopy women are 
noted for a certain delicate and Puritan-like beau- 
ty, which Mrs. CoamMBgRvalIn has inherited. There 
is a spiritual grace and refinement in their faces 
and a dignity’in their carriage which mark them 
and set them apart even among the representa- 
tives of the highest type of New England breed- 
ing and culture. 

Washington society, after its gushing and ex- 
plosive fashion, dubbed Enpicorr “ the Puri- 
tan Priscitta” when she made her appearance in 
society as an ingénuwe. Some of those who saw 
her when she first went to the capital, in the early 
spring days immediately succeeding Mr. Cievs- 
LAND’s inauguration, rather regretted the transfer- 
ence of the delicate and refined girl from the cold 
but congenial atmosphere of Salem to the hot- 
house air of Washington—an air in which maid- 
enly manners have the slighest possible chance, 
and where womanly traits blossom somewhat 
more speedily than they ought. But there was 
no spoiling the product of the most exclusive 


families of the most exclusive city of Massacliu- 


setts. Mrs. CHaMBERLAIN has doubtless gained 
a larger knowledge of the world and wore ex- 
panded and generous human sympathies than she 
would have obtained under either the Enpicotr 


_ or the Peasopy roof-tree, but she has lost neither 


the touching faith in human nature nor the gen- 
tle refinement which she has preserved as a pre- 
cious part of her inheritance. __. 

Her mother’s family is one of the wealthiest in 
the old city of Salem. Her grandfather, Mr. 
GrorGE Prapopy, a relative of the London bank- 
er and philanthropist, lives in one of the large 
brick mansions that were built by the rich East 
India and China merchants who flourished in the 
early days of the century, and made Salem the 
principal port of entry in New England. Now 
the old houses are inhabited by very few of the 
descendants of those who earned them and built 
them, but chiefly by new-comers, or by the neces- 
sarily economical scions of the old families, who 
possess just enough of the wealth of those who 
have gone before them to enable them tu keep the 
ancestral roof over their heads. The Pxasopy 
house faces the public park, a dreary but perfect- 
ly correct plane of grass, intersected by paths 
which are constructed strictly for the convenience 
of wayfarers. The Enpicorr house is in a more 
fashionable part of the town, on Essex Street, the 
oldest road of Salem, that which HawrTnornx cele- 
brated in his charming sketch of “ Main Street.” 
It is not at all like the Prasopy house. It is 


older, more colonial, more suggestive of an ances- 
try reaching back of the East India and China 


trade. It is not of brick, but of wood, yellow and 
white in color; indeed, it bears on its face the 
evidence that it never could have been of any 
other color; its roof is hipped, and it stands 
above its neighbors and looks down upon them. 
The elms in front of it are old and respectable, 
and the atmosphere of the neighborhood is 


‘charmingly interesting. 


In these two houses, and at Boston and Nahant, 
Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN has passed the most of her life. 
Mrs. Enpicort, like her daughter, is a beautiful 
woman of the Puritan type; but she is dark, while 
Mrs. is fair. The Secr®tary is a 
singularly handsome man, with a suggestion of 
the face of his Puritan ancestor, although the hard 
features of the progenitor are softened by the 
processes of time. All his honors have come'to 
him; he bas not sought them. He may not lack 
ambition, but he certainly does lack the modern 
methods of gratifying ambition, so that he has 


the satisfaction of knowing that he has been a — 


Judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, bis 
party’s candidate for Governor of ‘the Common- 
wealth, and a member of the President’s cabinet 


‘because other people have thought‘him worthy. 


‘Mrs. CuamBercain is her husband’s third wife, 
and the former Radical Mayor of Birmingham 
and present Unionist may.-congratulate himself 
that of all the American ‘giris:who have married 
Englishmen his wife is thé-best type of the finest 

roduct ‘of New England civilization. -In the 

VexKLy of November 3d will be found a front- 
page picture, drawn from life, of the happy bride- 
groom, 


MRS. MORTON. 


For the first time in twenty-eight years Wash- 
ington society is to know a Vice-President’s house. 
Mr. first Vice-President, Mr. Hamuin, 
was a widower, and lived at a hotel. 
until Mr. Henpricks was chosen, the office seemed 
to be a refuge for widowers, for there followed 
Haun, Jonnson, WItson, WHEELER, and ARTHUR. 
Cotrax married during bis term of office. They 
were all widowers. Two filled out their terms in 
the office of President, the daughter of one and 
the sister of the other presiding over the White 
House. Mr. Henpricxs would have had a plea- 
sant house for society if he had not died almost at 
the beginning of his term of office, for Mrs. Hen- 
DRICKsS is a charming and accomplished woman. 
It will be Mrs. Morton’s privilege and pleasure to 
revive the soctual glories of the office to which her 


husband has been chosen, and there is no doubt ° 


that the ancient splendor, which was in truth not 
very remarkable in ante-bellum days, will be very 
greatly increased by this clever and attractive 
woman. 

Mrs. Morton is very well known in Washington 


_ society, where for two winters not many years ago 


she shone as a leader. The old Hooper house, 
which Mr. Morton bought, became one of the 
most delightful places at the capital. Its af- 
fairs were administered with all tbe graee and 
tact for which its mistress is fumous, and there 
is no doubt that the splendors of the Morton hos- 
pitality during the coming Administration will 
be as much greater than that of eight years 
ago, as the office of Vice-President is more digui- 
tied than a seat in the House of Representatives. 
Mrs. Morton is a handsome woman, of the 
blond type. She was born in Poughkeepsie, of 
this State, and comes from a thoroughly good 
New York family, the Srrexts. Her uncle was 
fur many years well and favorably kuown. He 
was ALrrep B. Street, a poet of some repute, 
and the StateeLibrarian at Albany. Most of her 

irluood was passed in this city, and it was here 
a met Mr. Morton, who was then a widower. 
She is naturally aleader. She has a quick mind, 
excellent powers of conversation, and has indus- 
triously and effectively made the most of her tal- 
ents. All her life she has had the disposition, 
the leisure, and the opportunities to cultivate her- 
self, and she has been equal to the rather exact- 
ing demands which Mr. Morron’s position has 
made upon her. She is a woman of society, but 
there is a strong and very beautiful domestic side 
to her character. She is the very intelligent and 
affectionate mother of five daughters, and super- 
intends their education and training as thor- 
oughly and wisely as if she had no thought of 
the social duties which are imposed upon her, 
and in which she undoubtedly finds a good deal 


_ of pleasure, 


Since she went away from Washington she has 
presided over the house of our Legation in Paris 
after a fashion that makes the coming return of 


‘the family to the capital a delightful anticipa- 


‘tion to the diplomatic corps and that part of so- 
ciety which moves and is influenced by the for- 
eign atmosphere. It was a great house which 
the Mortons maintained at Paris, both to the 
American colony and to the French, who were 
‘delighted with a hospitality that was abundaut, 
but mot so profuse as to be inelegant. 

Newport and New York have been the abiding- 
places of the new Vice-President and his wile, 
but recently they have established their summer 
home at Rhinecliff, on the Hudson, Mr. Morton 
having purchased the great KELLY estate, which 
has been a landmark on the river for more than 
two generations. ‘“‘ Ellerslie” is the new name 
which Mrs. Morton has given to the property. 
The former family house in Washington has been 
pulled down to make way for flats. Its former 
proprietor, Congressman Hoopxr, of Boston, is 
said to have given in it the best dinners that were 
ever offered to a Washington gourmet. But 
there will be a new Morton home, and it will be 
very delightful. 


THE HARRISONS AT HOME, 


Most noticeable and gratifying in all the com- 
ment upon the result of the national election has 
been the chivalric: regret which triumphant Re- 
publicans as well as tureened Democrats have 

anifested over the inevitable departure of Mrs. 

LEVELAND from the White House. But at tie 
same time the country is curious to learn what 
manner of social régime will be instituted by 
the new mistress; and already the ever-burning 
search-lantern of American inquisitiveness has 
been pointed in full flame at the Harrison home 
in Indianapolis, and the rays of the far-reaching 
light have danced scores of interrogative shadows 
up, down, and all around the modest brick house 
on “North Delaware Street. Mrs. Harrison 
Caro.ine Scorr Harrison she signs her name— 
does not seem to mind the glare of this lamp 
‘of public interest. Maybe it is to her only as 
pleasant sunshine in these November days, for 
in the brightness of all the illumination thrown 
upon her ‘she goes about her daily duties of 
house-wife and grandmother the same as if her 
husband had never been named for the Presi- 


‘dency. 
-Her home life, the home life of her husband 


‘and her children, has not been one of romance, 


nor one that the most fervid campaign historian 
could fresco with glorifying words of sentiment. 
Mrs. Harrison is Western by birth and educa- 
tion, and the General is Western too. Though 
his ancestry is famed, and he himself has been a 
brave soldier, a successful Jawyer, and a promi- 
nent office-holder, still his life under the family 
roof bas been ‘but little more than commonplace 
‘and prosaic. The Harrisons have never been 


rich, and though they have lived in comfort, they 
never have known elegance. Young Lawyer Brn 
had little more than $200 when he took CaRoLins 


In fact, 


$91 


Scorr to wife, and with their first baby, before 
either was twenty-one years old, started their. 
house-keeping in a little bit of a nest of a home. 
Mrs. Harrison was a sensible girl, whe had 
learned at the seminary at Oxford to be content 
with a calico dress, and proud of a stiffly starch- 
ed sun-bonnet even in Commencement) week. 
Her mother had tutored her in the arts of. bak- 
ing bread and making beds, and kin domestic 
cares. Young CaROLinE was wont to protest 
against it all as drudgery, and to vow that when 


married she would never lift her hand in house- 


work. But when voung Mr. Harrison was strug- 
gling she blessed her mother for having taught 
her to do things for herself. She baked and she 
swept and she sewed and she darned and she 
looked after the babies, There were two of 
these interesting little ones. The first was the 
son Russet, and the next was the daughter 
Mary § 
SKLL caught the heart of Minnix, the daughter of 
Senator Saunpers, of Nebraska, and lives with 


her at the head of a stock farm in Helena, Mon- 


tana. Mary Harrison married J. R. McKesg, a 
merchant in Indianapolis. While these chil- 
dren were growing, the father, busy with law 
cases and battles and politics, and then with law 
cases again, increased his earnings, but never got 
them far bevond his constantly growing expenses. 
So it happened that though he became a United 
States Senator, he had no fortune and no means 
of maintaining a big house in great style. When 
he went to Washington in.1881 he had rooms at 
a hotel, then at a boarding-louse, and finally in 
an apartment-house. Mrs. Harrison had her re- 
ceptions and was in society, but not as a leader 
nor as a devotee of fashion. She is a home-lover, 


and her life in Indianapolis was far more enjoy- 


able than the years at the.capital: 

The house the family now occupies.is the 
largest of the several they have had. But it is 
unpretentious even among its neighbors. You 
have seen hundreds like it in the-West and the 
East in small cities, a two-story brick, rather 
wider than Metropolitan houses, somewhat square- 
looking, and with grass beds before and beside it. 
There is a large hall, and adjoining it a large 
drawing-room, and back of that is the library. 
Furnishings, substantially rich in material, artis- 
tic in design; queer relics of the Tippecanoe 
Campaign ; odd gifts such as a Presidential can- 
didate is sure to get; a large flag-draped portrait 
of the grandfather of 1840; b and babies— 
these are the things the visitor to the Harrison 
home would see just now. Not maguificent nor 
palatial, the house has an individuality, and is 
Home from wall to wall. 

Young Mr. McKex, who married the daughter 
Mary, is one of the family. He is out early to 
business.. The General, before the nominating 
Convention, used to get out to his law offiee early 
too. Since the great honor has come to him he 
has been at home more. Early hours, however, 
prevail. Mrs. Harrison sets the example by ris- 
ing at 6, and on three days of the week goes out 
to do her own marketing. Breakfast follows at 
7.30, luncheon at 1 p. M., and dinner at6. Before 
politics claimed so much attention the General 
was Often at leisure in the eveniug. He*liked to 
sit in the library with Mrs. Harrisoy, his daugh- 
ter, and her husband, and tHere they would talk 
or read. Before the children married they used 
to have dances and receptions for their friends. 
Mary, whoas a bud. in society was the finest waltz- 
er in Indianapolis, made the house on North Del- 
aware Street a centre of the social life of the city. 
Since the weddings of the children the General 
and Mrs. Harrison have done little to entertain 
guests, except by small dinners for ten or twelve 
intimate friends—dinners of few courses and with- 
out wine. Mrs. Harnison delights in needle-work 
and music, but her special pleasure is to paint. 
She was gifted with some genius, and by study 
has made herself paren of an artist. She 
likes to use her brush on china, and the house is 
adorned with many specimens of her ski, She is 
a student of literature, and is a moving spirit in 
a club that meets for literary discussion onte a 
fortnight. Except to keep up these pursuits she 
withdrew herself from all amusement, and almost 
from society, about two years ago, when her daugh- 
ter. was blessed with her first-born. This is Benga- 
min Harrison McKxr, a bouncing gentleman of 
twenty montis’ experience with the world. _ He is 


chubby and dimpled, and crows over hinrself and | 


his folks with laughing satisfaction. Once ina 
while he cries, but generally be is exuberantly 
joyful. Often when visitors were coming in pla- 
toons to see his distinguished’ grandfather, young 
BensaMIN McKee would be carried in on his 
grandmother’s shoulder, and nestling there, would 
shake in great glee the hands of the callers. He 
also persists in crawling into the room of the 
President-elect, and helping him confer with party 
leaders. No one will restrain him, and he seems 
to know it. Already _he is a3 big a man as Gen- 
eral Harrison, and # he keeps on growing, he 
will be a strong factor in the next administra- 
tion. His sister Mary was born about Conven- 
tion time, and though not quite able to help her 
brother receive visitors, she gives promise of 
taking much honor to herself in Washington. It 
is a long time since there have been babies in 
the White House, and there will surely be de- 


sister-in-law, Minnre SaunpeRs Harrison, who 
may at times be a tenant of th Executive Man- 
sion. These three wonrerr have had more than a 
glimpse at Washington’s official society life, and 
it is more than probable that they will render the 
next four yerrs brilliant and gay. It certainly 
will be home-like, The babies will see to that. » 


Each is living and married. Rus-. 
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lightful amusement some of these coming days, 
when‘the two Harrison grandchildren shall insist 
upon descending to the Blue Room; or some other 
room, to help the President shake the liands of 
the long lines of people. : 

Mrs. Harrison is fifty-four years old and ratb- 
er handsome. Mrs. McKrx is twenty-seven, and 
is considered a beautiful young wife: So is her 
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MRS. RIPLEY’S TRIP. 


Tue night was in windy November, and the 
blast, threatening rain, roared around the poor 
little shanty of “ Uncle Ripley,” set like a chicken 
trap on the vast Iowa prairie. Uncle Ethan was 
mending his old violin, with many York State 
“dums!” and “I gal darns!” totally oblivious of 
his tireless old wife, who, having “finished the 
supper dishes,” sat knitting a stocking, evidently 
for the little grandson who lay before the stove 
like a cat. Neither of the old people wore glasses, 
and their light was a tallow candle ; they couldn’t 
afford “none o’ them new-fangled lamps.” The 
room was small, the chairs wooden, and the walls 
bare—a home where poverty was a never-absent 
guest. The old lady looked pathetically little, 
weazened, and hopeless in her ill-fitting garments 
(whose original color had long since vanished), in- 
tent as she was on the stocking in her knotted, 
stiffened fingers, but there was a peculiar sparkle 
in her little black eyes, and an unusual resolution 
in the straight line of her withered and shapeless 
lips. Suddenly she paused, stuck a needle in the 
spare knob of hair at the back of her head, and 
looking at Ripley, said, decisively: “ Ethan Rip- 
ley, you'll haff to do vour own cooking from now 
on to New-Year’s; I’m goin’ back to Yaark 
State.” 

The old man’s leather-brown face stiffened 
into a look of quizzical surprise for a moment; 
then he cackled, incredulously: “‘Ho! Ho! har! 


Sho! be y’,now? I want to know if y’ be.” 


“Well, you'll find out.” 

“Goin” to start to-morrow, mother ?” 

“No, sir, I ain’t; but I am on Thursday. I 
want to git to Sally’s by Sunday, sure, an’ to 
Silas’s on Thanksgivin’.” 

There was a note in the old woman’s voice that 
brought genuine stupefaction into the face of 
Uncle Ripley. Of course in this case, as in all 
others, the money consideration was uppermost. 

“Howgy ’xpect to get the money, mother ? 
Anybody died an’ left yeh a pile?” 

“Never you mind where I get the money so’s't 
you don’t haff to bear it. The land knows, if I’d 
a-waited for you to pay my way—” 

“You needn’t twit me of being poor, old wo- 
man,” said Ripley, flaming up after the manner 
of many old people. “I’ve done my part t’ get 
along. I’ve worked day in and day out—” 

“Oh! Jain’t done no work, have 1?” snapped 
she, laying down the stocking and levelling a 
needie at him, and putting a frightful emphasis 
oD 7.” 

“] didn’t say you hadn’t done no work.” 

“ Yes, you did!” 

“IT didn’t, neither. I said—” 

“| know what you said.” 

suid I'd done my part!” roared the lhusband, 
dominating her as usual by superior lung power. 
“] didn’t say you hadn’t done your part,” he 
added, with an unfortunate touch of emphasis on 
Peay.’ 

“I know. y’ didn’t say it, but y’ meant it. I 
don’t know what y’ call doin’ my part, Ethan 


“Ripley ; but if cookin’ for a drové of harvest hands 


and threshin’ hands, takin’ care o’ the eggs and 
butter, ’n’ diggin’ taters an’ milkin’, ain’t my part, 
I don’t never expect to do wy part, ’n’ you might 
as: well know it fust’s last. I’m sixty vears old,” 
she went on, with a little break in her harsh voice, 
dominating him now by woman’s logic, “ an’ I’ve 
never had a day to myself, not even Fourth o’ 


duly. If I've went a-visitin’ ’r to a picnic, I’ve 


bad to come home and milk ’n’ get supper for vou 
men-folks. I ’ain’t been away t’ stay overnight 
for thirteen years in this house, ’n’ it was jest so 
in Davis County for ten more. For twenty-three 
years, Ethan Ripley, I’ve stuck right to the stove 
an’ churn without a day or a night off.” Her 
voice choked again, but she rallied, and continued, 
unpressively, “ And now I’m a-goin’ back to Yaark 
State.” 

Ethan was vanquished. He stared at her in 
speechless surprise, his jaw hanging. It was in- 
credible. 

“For twenty-three years,” she went on, mus- 
ingly, “I’ve jest about promised myself every 
year I’d go back an’ see my folks.” She was dis- 
tinetly talking to herself now, and her voice had 
a touching, wistful cadence. “ I’ve wanted to go 
back an’ see the old folks, an’ the hills where we 
played, an’ eat apples off the old tree down by 
the old well. I’ve had them trees an’ hills in 
my mind days an’ days—nights too—an’ the girls 


_ I used to know, an’ my own folks—” 


She fell into a silent muse, which lasted so long 
that the ticking of the clock grew joud as a gong 
in the man’s ears, and the wind outside seemed to 
sound drearier than usual. He returned to the 
money problem, kindly, though. 

“ But how y’ goin’ raise the money? I ’ain’t 
got no extra cash thiis time. Agin Roach is paid 
an’ the mortgage interest paid we ’ain’t got no 
hundred dollars to spare, Jane, not by a ju ‘ful.” 

“Waal, don’t you lay awake nights studyin’ on 
where I’m a-goin’ to get the money,” said the old 
woman, taking delight in mystifying him. She 
had him now, and he couldn’t escape. He strove 
to show his indifference, however, by playing a 

tune or two on the violin. 

“Come, Tukey, you better climb the wooden 
hill,” Mrs. Ripley said, a half-hour later, to the 
little chap on the floor, who was beginning to get 
drowsy under the influence of his grandpa’s tid- 
dling. ‘Pa, you had orta ’a put that string in 
the clock to-day—on the ‘lam side the string is 
broke,” she said, upon returning from the boy’s 
bedroom. “I orta get up extry early to-mor- 
row, to get some sewin’ done. Land knows, I 
can’t fix up much, but they is a leetle 1 e’n do. 
I want to look decent.” 

They were alone now, and they both sat ex- 


ntly. 
“You *pear to think, mother, that I’m agin 
yer 
“Waal, it would kinder seem as if y’ hadu’t 
hustled yerself any t’ help me git off.” 


‘Al 
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He was smarting under the sense of being 
wronged. ‘ Waal, I’m jest as willin’ you should 
go as 1 am for myself; but if I ’ain’t got no 
money I don’t see how I’m goin’ to send—” 

“TI don’t want ve to send; nobody ast ye to, 
Ethan Ripley. I guess if I nad what I’ve earnt 
since we came on to this farm I’d have enough to 
go to Jericho -with.” 

“ You've got as much out of itas Ihave. You 
talk about your goin’ back. ’Ain’t I been want- 
in’ to go back myself? And ’ain’t I kep’ still 
cause | see it wa’n’t no use? I guess I’ve worked 
jest as Jong and as hard as you, an’ in storms an’ 
mud an’ heat, ef it comes t’ that,” 

The woman was staggered, but she wouldn’t 
give up; she must get in one more thrust. 

“Waal, if you’d’a managed as well as I have, 
you’d have some money to go with.” And she 
rose, and went to mix her bread, and set it * rais- 
in’.” He sat by the fire twanging his fiddle soft- 
ly. He was plainly thrown into gloomy retro- 
spection, something quite unusual for him. But 
his fingers picking out the bars of a familiar tune 
set him to smiling, and whipping his bow across 
the strings, he forgot all about his wife’s resolu- 
tions and his own hardships. Trouble always slid 
off his back like “ punkius off a hay-stack” any- 
way. a 
The old man still sat fiddling softly after his 
wife disappeared in the hot and stuffy little bed- 
room off the kitchen. His shaggy head bent low- 
er over his violin. He heard her shoes drop— 
one, two. Pretty soon she called: 

“Come, put up that squeakin’ old fiddle, and 
goto bed. Seems as if you orta have sense enough 
not to set there keepiu’ everybody in the house 
awake.” 

* You hush up,” retorted he. ‘1’ll come when 
I git ready, not till, Dil be glad when you’re 
goue—” 

“ Yes, I warrant that.” 

With which amiabie good-night they went off 
to sleep, or at least she did, while he lay awake, 
pondering on “ where under the sun she was goin’ 
v raise that money.” 

The next day she was up bright and early, 
working away on her own affairs, ignoring Rip- 
ley totally, the fixed look of resviution still on 
her little old wrinkled face. She killed a hen 
aud dressed and baked it. She fried up a pan 
of doughnuts, and made a cake. ‘She was en- 


gaged on the doughuuts when a neighbor came 


in, one of those women who take it as a personal 
affront when avy one iu the neiglborlood does 
anything without asking their advice. She was 
fat, and could talk a man biind in three minutes 
by the watch. 

“What's this I hear, Mis’ Ripley ?” 

“Tdun know. I expect you hear about all they 
is goin’ on in this neighborhood,” replied Mrs. 
Ripley, with crushing bluntuess; but-the gossip 
did not flinch. 

“ Well, Sett Turner told me that her husband 
told her that Ripley told Aim that you was goin’ 
back East on‘a visit.” 

“ Waal, what of it?” 

“ Well, air yeh?” 

“The Lord willin’ an’ the weather permittin’, 
I expect to be.” 

* land, I want to know! Well, well! I 
never was so astonished in my life. I said, says 
I, ‘It can’t be.’ * Well,’ ses ’e, ‘that what she told 
me,’ ses ’e. ‘* But,’ ses 1, ‘she is the Jast woman 
in the world to go gallivantin’ off East,’ ses I. 
An’ ses he, ‘ But it comes from good authority,’ 
ses he. ‘ Well, then, it must be so,’ses I. But, 
land sakes! do tell me all about it. How come 
you to make up y’r mind? All these years you’ve 
been kind a-talkin’ it over, au’ now y’r actshelly 
Waal, /xever/ ‘1s’pose Ripley furnishes 
the money,’ ses I to him. ‘* Well, no,’ ses’e. * Rip- 
ley says he’ll be blowed if he sees where the mon- 
ey’s comin’ from,’ ses ’e; and ses J,‘ But maybe 
she’s jest jokin’,’ ses 1, * Not much,’ he says. S’’e: 
‘Ripley believes she’s guin’ fast enough. He’s 
jest as anxious to find out as we be—’”’ 

Here Mrs. Doudney paused for breath ; she had 
walked so fast and had rested so little that her 
interminable flow of “ses I’s” and “ses he’s” 
ceased necessarily. She had reached, moreuver, 
the point of most vital interest—the money. 

*“An’ you'll find. out jest ’bout as soon a3 he 
does,” was the dry“response from the figure hov- 
ering over the stove, aud with all her manwuvriug 
that was all she got. 

All day Ripley went about his work exceeding- 
ly thoughtful for him. It was cold, blustering 
weather. The wind rustled among the corn- 
stalks with a wild and mournful sound, the geese 
and ducks went sprawling down the wind, and 
horses’ coats were ruffled and backs raised. 

The old man was husking corn alone in the 

field, his spare form rigged out in two or three 
ragged coats, his bands inserted in a pair of 
gloves minus nearly all the fingers, his thumbs 
done up in “stalls,” and his feet thrust into huge 
coarse boots. During the middle of the day the 
frozen ground thawed, and the mud stuck to his 
beots, and the “‘duwn ears” wet and chapped his 
hands, already worn to the quick. Toward night 
it grew colder and threatened snow. In spite of 
all these attacks he kept his cheerfulness, and 
though he was very tired, he was softened in 
temper. 

Having plenty of time to think matters over 
he had come to the conclusion “that the old wo. 
man needed a play-spell. I ain’t likely to be no 
richer next year than I am this one; if I wait 
till I'm able to send her she won’t never go. I 
calc’late 1 ¢’n git enough out o’ them shoats to 
send her. I'd kind a ’lotted on eat’n’-them pigs 
done up into sassengers, but if the ol’ woman 
goes East, Tukey an’ me’ll kind a haff to pull 
through without ’em. We'll have a turkey f’r 
Thanksgivin’, an’ a chicken once ’n a while. 
Lord! but we'll miss the gravy on the flap-jacks. 
A-inen!” (He smacked his lips over the thought 
of the lost dainty.) “ But let ’er lip! We can 
stand it. Then there is my buffalo overcoat. I'd 


kind a cale’lated on havin’ a buffalo—but that’s 
gone up the spout along with them sassengers.”’ 

These heroic sacrifices having been determined 
upon, he put them into effect at once. 

This he was able to do, for his corn rows ran 
alongside the road leading to Cedarville, and his 
neighbors were passing almost all hours of the 
da 


it would have softened Jane Ripley’s heart 
could she have seen his bent and stiffened form 
amid the corn-rows, the cold wind piercing to 
the bone through his threadbare and insufficient 
clothing. The rising wind sent the snow rattling 
among the moaning stalks at intervals. The cold 
made his pour dim eyes water, and he had to stop 
now and then to swing his arms about his chest 
to warin thein. His voice was hoarse with shout- 
ing at the shivering team. 

That night as Mrs. Ripley was clearing the 
dishes away she got to thinking about the de- 
parture of the next day, and she began to soften. 
She gave way to a few tears when littl Tewks- 
bury Gilchrist, her grandson, came up and stood 


- beside her. 


‘“* Gran’ma, you ’ain’t goin’ to stay away always, 
are yeh?” 

“Why, course not, Tukey. What made y’ think 
that ?”’ 

“* Well, y’ ’ain’t told us nawthin’ ’tall about it. 
An’ yeh kind a look ’sif yeh was mad.” 

“ Well, I ain’t mad; I’m jest a-thinkin’, Tukey. 
Y’ see I come away from them hills when I was 
a little girl a’most; before I married y’r grandad. 
And I ’ain’t never been back. ’Most all my folks 
is there, sonny, an’ we've been s’ poor all these 
years I couldn’t seem t’ never get started. Now, 
when 1’m ’most ready t’ go, I feel kind a queer— 
*sif I'd cry.” 

Aud cry she did, while little Tewksbury stood 
patting her trembling hands. Hearing Ripley’s 
step on the porch, she rose hastily, aud drying 
her eyes, plunged at the work again. Ripley 
vame in with a big armful of wood, which he 
rolled into the wood-box with a thundering crash. 
Then he puiled off his mittens, slapped them to- 
gether two knock off the ice and snow, and laid 
them side by side under the stove. He then re- 
moved cap, coat, blouse, and buots, which lust he 
laid upon the wvod-box, the soles toward the 
stove-pipe. 

As he sat down without speaking he opened 
the front doors of the stove,-and heid the palms 
of his stiffened hands to the blaze. The light 
brought out a thoughtful look on his large, un- 
couth, yet kindly visage. Life had laid hard lines 
on his brown skin, but it had not entirely soured 
a naturally kind and simple nature. It had made 
him penurious and dull and iron-muscled; bad 
stifled all the slender flowers of his nature, yet 
there was warm soil somewhere hid in his heart. 

“It’s snowin’ like all p’sessed,” he remarked, 
finally. “I guess we'll have a sleigh-ride to-mor- 
row. Icale’late v drive y’ daown in scrumptious 
style. If yeh must leave, why, we'll give yeh a 
wuoopin’ old send-uff—won’t we, Tukey 

**D’ve ben a-thinkin’ things over kind o’ t’-day, 
mother, au’ Pve come t’ the conclusion that we 
have been kind a hard on yeh, without knowiu’ it, 
y’see. Y’ see I’m kind aeasy-goin’, av’ little Tuke 
he’s only a child, au’ we ’ain’t c’nsidered how you 
felt.” 

She didn’t appear to be listening, but she was, 
and he didn’t appear, on his part, tu be talking to 
ber, and he kept his voice as hard and dry as he 
could. 

“ An’ I was tellin’ Tukey t’-day that it was a 
dum shame our crops hauu’t turned out better. 
Aw’ when I saw ol’ Hattield go by I hailed him, 
an’ asked him what he’d gimme for two o’ m’ 
shoats. Waal, the upshot is, 1 sent t’ town for 
sume things I cale’lated ye’d need. An’ here’s a 
ticket to Georgetown, and ten dollars. Why, ma, 
what’s 

Mrs. Ripley broke down, and with her hands 
all wet with dish-water, as they were, covered her 
face, and sobbed. She felt like kissing him, but 
she didu’t. Tewksbury began to whimper wo; 
but the old man was astonished. His wife had 
not wept before for years (before him), He rose 
and walked clumsily up to her, and timidly touch- 
ing her hair— 

* Why, mother! What's the matter? What’v’ 
I done now? I was cale’latin’ to sell ‘them 
pigs anyway. Hatfield jest advanved the money 
on ’em.” 

She hopped up and dashed into the bedroom, 
and in a few minutes returned with a varn mit- 
ten, tied around the wrist, which she laid on the 
table with a thump, saying: “I don’t want yer 
money. There’s money evough to take me where 
I waus to go.” 

“ Whee-ew! Thunder and gimpsum root! 
Wher'd ye git that? Didn’t dig it out of a 
hole »” 

“No. I jest saved it—a dime at a time—see ?” 

Here she turned it out on the table—some bills, 
but mostly silver dimes and quarters. 

“Thunder and scissors! Must be two er three 
hundred dollars there,” stared he. 

“They’s jest seventy-five dollars and thirty 
Cents ; jest about enough to go back on. Tickets 
is fifty-tive dollars, guin’ an’ comin’. That leaves 
twenty dollars for other expenses, not countin’ 
what I’ve already spent, which is six fifty,” said 
she, recoveriug her suif-possession. “It’s plenty.” 


bills. 

“I ain’t goin’ on no sleeper. Mis’-Doudney 
Says it’s Jest scandalous the way things is man- 
aged on them cars. I’m goin’ on the old-fash- 
ioned cars, where they ain’t no half-dressed men 
runnin’ around,” 

“But you needn’t -be afraid of them, mother ; 
your age—” 

_ “There! you needn’t throw my age an’ home- 
liness into my face, Ethan Ripley. If I hadn’t 
waited an’ tended on you so long, I’d look a little 
more’s I did when I married yeh.” 

Ripley gave it up in despair. He didu’t realize 


** But y’ ain’t calc’lated on no sleepers nor hotel - 
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fully enough how the proposed trip had unsettled 
his ‘wife's She didn’t it herself. 

‘t As for the hotel bilis, they won’t be none. I 
ain’t a-goin’ to pay them pirates as much for a 
day’s board as we'd charge for a week’s, an’ have 
nawthin’ to eat but dishes. I’m goin’ to take a 
chicken an’ some hard-boiled eggs, an’ I’m goin’ 

ight through to Georgetown. 
me Well, all right, but here’s the ticket I got.” 

“T don’t want yer ticket.” 

But you’ve got to take it.” 

“ Waal, I hain’t.” 

“Why, yes, ye have. It’s bought, an’ they 
won't take it back.” 

“‘Won’t they?” She was sta again. 

“Not much they won’t. Tast’ein. A ticket . 
sold is sold.” 

“ Waal, if they won’t—” 

“You bet they won’t.” 

“*T s’pose I'll haff to use it ;”’ and that ended it. 

They were a familiar sight as they rode down 
the road toward town next day. As usual, Mrs. 
Ripley sat up straight and stiff as “a balf-drove 
wedge in a white-oak log.” The day was cold 
and raw. There was some snow on the ground, 
but not enough to warrant the use of sleighs. 
It was “ neither sleddin’ nor wheelin’.” The old 
people sat on a board laid across the box, and 
hau an old quilt’ or two drawn up over their 
knees. Tewksbury lay in the back part of the 
box (which was filled with hay), where he jounced 
up and down, in company with a queer old trunk 
and a brand-new imitation - leather hand - bag. 
There is no ride quite so desolate and uncom- 
fortable as a ride in a lumber wagon on a cold 
day in autumn, when the ground is frozen, and 
the wind is strong and raw with threatening 
snow. The wagon wheels grind along in the 
snow, the cold gets in under the seat at the calves 
of one’s legs, and the ceaseless bumping of the 
bottom of the box on tlie feet is frightful. 

There was not much talk on the way down, 
and what little there was related mainly to cer- 
tain domestic regulations to be strictly followed, 
regarding churning, pickles, pancakes, etc. Mrs. 
Ripley wore a shawl over her head, and carried 
her queer little black bonnet in her hand. Tewks- 
bury was also wrapped in a shawl. . The boy’s 
teeth were pounding together like castanets by 
the time they reached Cedarville, and every mus- 
cle ached with the fatigue of shaking. After a 
few purchases they drove down to the railway 
station,.a frightful little den (common in ‘the 
West), which was always too hot or too cold. It 
happened to be hot just now—a fact which re- 
joiced little Tewksbury. 

Now git my trunk stamped ’r fized, ’r whatever 
they call it,” she said to Ripley, in a commanding 
tone, which gave great delight to the inevitable 
crowd of loafers beginning to assemble. “ Now 
remember, Tukey, have grandad kill that biggest 
turkey night before Thanksgiving, an’ then you 
run right over to Mis’ Doudney’s—she’s got a 
nawful tongue, but she can bake a turkey first- 
rate—an’ she’ll fix up some squash-pies for yeh. 
You can warm up one o’ them mince-pies. I wish 
ye could be with me, but ye can’t, so do the best ye 
can.” 

Ripley returning now, she said: ‘“ Waal, now, 
I’ve fixed things up the best I could. - I’ve baked 
bread enough to last a week, an’ Mis’ Doudney 
has promised to bake for yeh.” 

“T don’t like her bakin’.” 

“* Waal, you’ll haff to stand it till I get back, 
’n’ you'll find a jar o’ sweet pickles an’ some crab- 
apple sauce down suller, ’n’ you’d better melt up 
brown sugar for ’lasses, ’n’ for goodness’ sake don’t 
eat all them mince-pies up the fust week, ’n’ see 
that Tukey ain’t froze goin’ to school. An’ now 
you'd better get out for home. Good-bye, an’ re- 
‘member them pies.” 

As they were riding home, Ripley roused up af- 
ter a long silence. 

“Did she—a—kiss you good-bye, Tukey ?” 

“ No, sir,” piped Tewksbury. 

“Thunder! didn’t she?” After a silence. 
“She didn’t me, neither. I guess she kind a sort a 
forgot it, bein’ so flustrated, y’ know.” 


One cold, windy, intensely bright day, Mrs. Sta- 
cey, who lives about two miles from Cedarville, 
looking out of the window, saw a queer little fig- 
ure struggling along the road, which was blocked 
here and there with drifts. It was an old woman 
laden with a good half-dozen parcels, any one of 
which was a joad, which the wind seemed deter- 
mined to wrench from her. She was dressed in 
black, with a full skirt, and her cloak being short, 
the’ wind had excellent opportunity to inflate her 


mga and sail her off occasionally into the 


snow outside the track, but she held on 


deep 
bravely till she reached the gate. As she turned 


‘in, Mrs. Stacey cried: 

“Why! it’s Gran’ma Ripley, just getting back 
from her trip. Why! how in. 
Why! you must be nearly frozen. Let me take 
off your hat and veil.” 

“No, thank ye kindly, but I can’t stop. I must 
be gittin’ back to Ripley. I expec’ that man has 
jest let ev’rything go six ways f’r Sunday.” 

“Oh, you must sit down just a minute and 
warm.” 

“Waal, I will, but I’ve got to git home by sun- 
down. Sure I don’t s’pose they’s a thing in the 
house to eat.” 

_“Qhdear! I wish Stacey was here, so he could 
‘take you home. An’ the boys at school.” 

“Don’t need any help, if ’twa’n’t for these bun- 
dies an’ things. I guess I’ll jest leave some of 
"em here, an’— Here! take one of these apples. 
I brought ’em from Lizy Jane’s suller, back to 
Yaark State.” \ 

“Oh! they’re delicious! You must-have had 
a lovely time.” 

“Pretty good. But I kep’ thinkin’ o’ Ripley 
an’ Tukey all the time. I s’pose they have had a 
gay time of it” (she meant the opposite of gay). 
“Waal, as I told Lizy Jane, I’ve had my spree, an’ 


now I’ve got to git back to work. They ain’t no 
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rest forsuch as we are. As I told Lizy Jane, them 
folks in the big houses love Thanksgivin’ dinners 
every day uv their lives, and men an’ women in 
splendid clo’s to wait on ’em, so’t Thanksgivin’ 
don’t mean anything to’em ; but we poor critters, 
we make a great to-do if we have a good dinner 
oncet a year. I’ve saw a pile o’ this world, Mrs. 
Stacey—a pile of it! I did’t think they was so 
many big houses in the world as I saw b’tween 
here an’ Chicago. Waal, I can’t set liere gabbin’ ; 
I must get home to Ripley. Jest kinder stow them 
bags away. I'll take two an’ leave them three 
others. Good-by. I must be gittin’ home to Rip- 
ley. He'll want his supper on time,” And off 
up the road the indomitable little figure trudged, 
head held down to the cutting blast. Little 
snow fly, a speck on a measureless expanse, 
_ crawling along with painful breathing and slip- 
ping, sliding steps—* Gittin’ home to Ripley an’ 
boy.’ 


Ripley was out to the barn when she entered, 
but Tewksbury was building a fire in the ‘old 
cook-stove. He sprang up with a cry:of joy;and 
ran to her. She sei 
it did her so much good she hugged him <elose, 
— kissed him again and again, crying hysteri- 
cally. 


“Oh, gran’ma, I’m so glad to see you! We 
lived awfully since you’ve b’en gone.” 
She released him, and looked around. A lot 


of dirty dishes were on the table, the table-cloth 
was a “sight to behold,” and so was the stove 
—kettle-marks all over the table-cloth, splotches 
of pancake batter all over the stove. 

“Waal, I sh’d say as much,” she dryly vouch- 
safed, untving her bonnet strings. 

When Ripley came in she had on her regi- 
mentals, the stove was brushed, the room swept, 
and she was elbow-deep in the dish-pan. “ Hullo, 
mother! Got back, hev yeh ?” 

“T sh’d say it was about time,” she replied, 
briefly, without looking up or ceasing work. “‘ Has 
ol’ ‘Crumpy’ dried up yit?” This was her greet- 


ing. 
She had taken up the burden of life again. | 


_ Her trip was a fact now; no chance could rob 
her of it. She had looked forward twenty-three 
years toward it, and now she could look back at 
it accomplished. She took up her burden again, 
never more thinking to lay it down till her poor 
work-weary, bony hands should be folded finally 
on her lean, pathetic old bosom, Her next trip 
will be so far away she will never return—far 
t the gates of space and time. 
HaMLin GARLAND. 


THANKSGIVING DINNER FOR 
THE RANCH. 


Tue foreman of the ranch had a New England 
“ broughtin’-up,” as he so expressed it. His first 
ideas of life had been derived from a lumber 
camp in the Maine woods. Then he had drifted, 
while still a lad, to Michigan, and had been carried 
on further to Montana. There were certain con- 
ventionalities which he adhered to. There had to 

‘be a good spread for Thanksgiving. Fourth of 
July! Why, that was a busy time. There were 
rounds up then, and hard work crowded out patvri- 
otism. But Thanksgiving! That was a holiday 
of quite a different character. It is wonderful in 
the history of man how retentive is his memory, 
how conservative he becomes, when there is con- 
nection between “ the day we celebrate” and the 
particular food adapted to the situation. That 
boss had only to hint to the boys “ that they had 
better be looking round for some fresh meat for 
Thanksgiving.” The whole outfit understood 
what he meant. Of bacon and canned stores - 
there was plenty, and though good for every day, . 
not fitted for Thanksgiving. On a ranch fresh 
meat does not always mean flesh of cow or steer. 
The fact is that only at certain seasons do the 
boys get their fillof beef. Fresh meat in the far 
West means game, and elk, deer, and antelope are 
included in the category. 

There is nothing cow-boys like better than to 
hunt, and indefatigable and skilful & en 
are they. At once three or four small expedi- 
tions are organized. The boys know the ground 
perfectly, for they. have ridden over the whole of 
it looking'up stray cattle. As quick to follow a 
trail as an Indian, every indication of game has 
been remembered by them. November is a little 
bit late, for there are occasional snowfalls, and 
the wind -is bitter at times; but the fun of the 
thing makes the boys indifferent to weather. 

Mr. Remeron has sketched the'return.of one 
of the small parties. ‘The two have been gone a 
couple of days ‘or so hunting, and had;prepared 
their outfit. On the extra horse that. brings up 
the ‘rear is that most comprehensive thing known 


as the outfit. It is not in this instance very ex- . 


tensive; a coffee-pot, much battered, a frying- 
pan, rather bumpy, a little bacon, some flour, and 
an extra blanket or so. It is just at the time 
when antelope are hard to get, but they have 
stalked and shot a good one; and in certain sea- 
sons ‘there is no juicier or better-flavored meat 
than that prong-horn buck furnishes, They 
have also. secared jack-rabbits and a bird or so. 
Appetites ona ranch are hearty, and though many 
of the boys. have left the outfit for the winter, 
what these ‘two bring might not satisfy hungers 
which are‘of Homeric.proportions. What these 
two’ cow-boys ‘have begged is but a quota of the 
whole, for just as likely as not a royal elk has 
fallen before another party’s Winchesters, It 
may be depended upon that. the tables at 
the ranch‘on that Thanksgiving Day will-be well 
garnished, and the New England boss fully satis- 
fied, ‘There is not much sentiment about the 
cow ‘puncher. ‘He ‘lives: for ‘the day, indifferent 
about to-morrow, His life ‘is a hard one, and 


Thanksgiving Day is not ‘more sacred to him than 


any other-day; still ‘he listens to the boss, who, 
generally a silent and maybe a taciturn man, uD- 


him and kissed him,and 


-Smepwey has drawn is not bereft of coin. 


‘saddle of venison. 
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“bends forthe moment. He tells his following of 
former New England times, and shows no small 
pride when he descants on the Puritan blood 
that runs throngh his veins, and informs them 
that for thousands of miles all over the great 
land on that day, amid good cheer and pleasant 
company, there will be spoken words of gratitude 
for the many blessings God has showered on the 
people of this country. 


THANKSGIVING ON THE 
BORDER. 


Tae Thanksgiving anniversary is a restful, de. 
lightful day, even taken at its worst, in a great 
city with the rain falling. The turkey, and its 
intimate associate the cranberry sauce, seem to 
have a better flavor on Thanksgiving, as if they 
realized that that was their day, and that they 
were depended upon to furnish the greater part 
of the entertainment. 

Bat Thanksgiving Day at its best must 

“ebrated off in the country, in an old-fashioned 
farm-house bound in by the snow. A ride of two 
or three miles over a newly broken road to 
church in the morning gives one an appetité that 
could never be acquired in the city by even the 
closest application to cock-taile or patent medi- 
-cines. 
The merriest Thanksgiving of all, however, is 
enjoyed by such a party as the artist has pictured 
up in Maine, near the Canadiau border. Children, 
grandchildren, and even great-grandchildren, the 
representatives of four generations, will gather 
around the festive board at the old homestead. 
And no one-can appreciate a real old-fashioned 
Thanksgiving dinner in the country so well as 
those unfortunates who are confined in the cities 
for the best part of the year. A Thanksgiving 
outing over the snow to the old homestead ought 
to add a vear to the lives of.every one of the par- 
ticipants therein. 

In Mr. MacponaLp’s picture some of the pas- 
sengers have evidently been compelled to get off 
the train before reaching their destination. It 
was more than an ordinary snow-storm which 
attended that particular Thanksgiving Eve. The 
road is to all appearance blockaded, and it will 
be reckoned a special piece of good fortune by 
the travellers who are setting off on improvised 
sleighs if they reach the old homestead in time 
for the Thanksgiving dinner on the morrow. 


“TAKE THEM AT YOUR OWN 
PRICE.” 


THERE is something pathetic in the appea! made 
by an empty pocket-book. The porte-monnaie 
held, however, by the pretty working-woman Mr, 
It may 
not be a plethoric wallet, corpulent with wads of 
bank-bills, nor is it exaetly limp and flat, as if 
an elephant had trodden on it, for in the pocket. 
book there still glisten a few coins. A study of 
the basket is something which ought. not to be 
overlooked. Had the artist made the cover fit. 
exactly, then emptiness might have been presaged. 
It is to be observed that there is a slight tile in 
that basket cover. There must be something sol- 
id, bulky, ivside which refuses to be compressed 
by any cover; and then, again, that basket is on 
the ground, which presupposes weight. Then the 
foundations for the Thanksgiving dinner have 
already been procured. The two, man and wife, 
are working people. By special arrangement the 
wife has ‘met -her husband, who looks as if he 
drove a truck. He may be shrewder than his 


‘wife, and more likely to get full value for his 
money. But just:as likely as not he may be 


inclined on this special occasion to eat for his 


_ Thanksgiving dinner something ‘quite different 


from his ordinary fare, There might be in the 
man an appreciation for the delicate things of this 
life which would surprise you. Anyhow, what the 
French call “ the pieces of resistance” having been 
obtained (and by pieces of resistance is meant the 
solid material which will bear the entting of and 
the coming to again and again) by a premeditated 
manceuvre on his part, the husband has led his 
wife before a stall where game is ‘seld. Here 
hangs on the hooks the wild turkey with its plumes 
of bronze, and there are various other birds, wild 
and tame, and a small ‘bear in his ‘pelt, and a 
distant cousin of Ursus, as far as taste goes, which 
is the pig, and below, on the counter, there is 
the head and antlers of the deer and a part‘of a 
That is just such.a combi- 
nation of form and color, those whites, blacks, 


browns, and reds, which an artigt delights to pre~ 


sent. It is as attractive to a painter.as to the 
passer-by. 

Now what shall it be? Just here at this stall 
the man intent on Thanksgiving finds that gas- 


‘tronomic ornament which is to deck his feast. 


It is a natural act for the prospective buyer to 
rub his chin. It may indicate a delightful hesi- 


tation or an effort to stimulate his brain and to — 


‘bring him to a judicious decision. The market- 
man is happily concerned. A gaunt, hungry-look- 
ing purveyor would be out of place. He must 
‘be round, portly, looking as if he ate well; and 
then he is a walking sign, attesting the excellence 
of the food ‘he sells, Does that thumb of his, 
jerked upward, indicate that it is the pig, or the 
r cub, or the turkey that they want? Wemay 
not know what the two bought, but certainly the 
purchase made here, though it exhausted their 
‘money, rounded off their feast. “Take them at 
your own price,” was what. the market-man said, 
and the pretty wife opened her poeket-book and 
showed her husband that there was just money 
enough to-secure that final bargain. 
Thanksgiving Day inthe great markets of New 
‘York city has its pomp and m ce, Every- 
thing edible is made to look its best. The mas- 
sive sides of beef, decorated with flowers, hang 


.. 


_ with a stolid pose, is an- 


' Aside from the -matter 


‘from the hooks. There is a wealth of greenery, 


aud good food is made to look all the more in- 
‘viting from its adornment. 


HUDSON BAY TRADING STORE. 


Svucu wealth of peltry as finds its way to the 
London marta comes in part from the many 
trading posta established on the Hudson Bay 
territory. By degrees the old name Hudson Bay 
‘Territory is likely to be forgotten, the Hudson 
Bay Company having in a measure lost its for- 
mer prestige, as has been the case with the fa- 
mous East India Company Generally the vast 
extent of country is known as the Northwest Ter- 
ritories of the Dominion of Canada. At one time 
the Hudson Bay Company may have been said to 
have been the rulers of this land, and trade was 
virtually in their hands. Whether the opening 
up of the Territory would not have been more 
rapid if the control of it had been in other hands, 
is pretty certain, but this may be said in favor of 
‘the Hudson Bay Company, and it is, that the 
rights of the Indians have always been respected. 
Without, however, presenting in too favorable a 
light the action of the Hudson Bay Company in 
the past, it is obvious that the inducements held 
out to settlers were but slight. The climate, the 


character of the soil, are such that it will always . 


remain one of the sparsely inhabited sections of 
the world. 

The Hudson Bay Territory (for the name is 
hard to change) was more famous in the past 
than it is to-day as a fur-producing region. The 
fauna was one admirably adapted to the exigen- 
cies of the climate. The fer@ nature are pretty 
much the same as those found in Siberia, Here 
are the wolverines, ermines, fishers, otters, from 
which the choicest furs are derived. In our own 
country it is not unlikely that with increased 
communications we will derive in years to come 
equally fine pelts from Alaska. 

To facilitate barter with the Maskegons, As- 
siniboines, and other Indians, there are numerous 
trading posts in the Northwest territories. The 
proprietors of such establishments are generally 
Scotchmen, who, joining good business qualities 
to thrift, do fairly well, It is creditable to the 
provincial government that a certain check is 
put on these traders, and the quantity of spirits 
sold insignificant. 

With the Indians everything is done by means 
of barter, for the noble savage has but scant 
ideas of liberality in his exchanges. It is rarely 
that he comprehends business in a wholesa:e way. 
If he has a dozen mink-skins, and he had agreed 
to take a blanket for three skins, he would not 
accept at once four blankets for his dozen pelts ; 
but with each three skins the exact equivalent 
of one blanket would have to be handed over to 
him. Bartering, then, is a long and tedious busi- 
ness. The Indian is not as suspicious as he is 
ignorant. He will sometimes decline buying 
even his gunpowder by weight, but will have it 
measured out to him by the load, for although 
in some sections he has become familiar with 
breech-loading arms and metallic cartridges, old 
Tower guns are still in use in this far distant land. 

Mr. Reminaton shows us one of the trading 
posts, with a group of Indians, who are the cus- 
tomers. In Harpxr’s of the 17th of 
November an interesting paper may be found on 
sign language as used by the Indians The white 
man acquires this pantomime ‘rapidly, for it is 
often the only means he has of communication. 
The store-keeper vannts the special excellence of 
the package he holds, and with two uplifted fin- 
gers explains that its value is two skins, neither 
more nor less, and the : 

Indian is taking the 
price under considera- 
tion. Alongside of him, 


other savage,who watch. . 
es the bargaining. Be- 
yond him is a_half- 
breed, and further on 
a mounted policeman. 


‘of fact bargainings to 
‘be found in such trading 
posts, there is always to 
be discovered an artistic 
side. There is savage 
picturesqueness in the 
Indian He knows what 
is a good red or a blue, 
and sometimes, though 
he be shivering, would 
rather keep cold than 
give his skins for a , 
‘blanket not to his 
taste, Then again 
squaws show a fastid- 
iousness as to the exact 

color of their strings 

of beads which is -sur- 
prising. 


SOME ‘WESTERN 
GOVERNORS. 
Tae Republican who 

has defeated General 

Joun in the 

“Gubernatorial! contest in 

Tilinois, Mr.-Josxpn W. 

Firer, is a native of 

Virginia, who became a 

‘soldier in the late war 

at the age -of fifteen. 

When ‘a small ‘boy, Fr- 

yxr’s father went with 

his family to McLean 

County, Illinois, and took 

up a small farm in 

the wilderness. i 
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Joszpa W., there was another son, Geores H. 

who, with Joseps, enlisted in 1861. was 
the elder, and became a First Lieutenant, but late 
in the war he lost his life. Josxpu, in spite of 
his youth, shouldered a musket, and carried it 
until 1863, when at Jackson, Mississippi, he was 
severely wounded. His recovery was unlooked- 
for, and yet he lived to return to the front and 
serve for several months beyond the time for 
which; he had enlisted. After the war he entered 
the Illinois Wesleyan University as a student — 
along with a younger brother, and was graduated 

in 1868. He then read law, and opened an office 

in Bloomington, where in 1871 he was chosen 

Corporation Counsel. A year later he was elect- 

ed Attorney-General for the State, and in 1880 

became a State Senator. In 1884 he retired from 

polities to resume his law practice. Mr. Firxr 

has had severe poverty to contend with, and is 

an interesting example of a self-made man. He 

is married, and has two children. 

The newly elected Governor of Indiana, Gen- 
eral Arvin P Hovey, is at present a member of 
Congress. He is « native of Indiana, having been 
born near Mount Vernon in September, 1821. In 
early life he taught school and studied law. He 
was admitted to practice in 1842. After serving 
as a First. Lieutenant in the Mexican war, he be- 
came a delegate to the Indiana State Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1850, a State District Judge 
in 1851, and a Supreme Court Judge in 1854. 
Two years later President Pixrce appointed him 
United States District Attorney in Indiana, but 
President Bucnanan removed him, giving the 
place to D W. Voorners. Hovey in those days 
was a Dovetas Democrat. At the outbreak of 
the war he was made Colonel of the Twenty- 
fourth Indiana Volunteers, and he rose to be a 
Brigadier-General and a Brevet Major-General. 
He served under Fremont and Hunter in Mis- 
souri in 1861, under Grant at Shiloh and Vicks- 
burg, and under Saxrman in the March to the 
Sea. Presidént Jounson made him Minister to 
Peru in 1865, and he held the office until 1870, 
wher. he resigned to practise law. When he en- 
tered politics again it was to become the member 
of Congress he now is. 

The Governor whom the Republicans have 
elected in Minnesota, W. R. Merria, is a native 
of Mew York Staté He was born at Wadhams 
Mills, in Essex County, iv July, 1849, so that he 
is a comparatively young man, not having vet 
turned his fortieth year. When he was twelve 
years old his parents removed to St. Paul, in 
which town his remaining boyhood was passed. 
He was educated in the local schools, and in 1866 
entered Racine College, in Wisconsin, as a Fresh- 
man. Four years later, when he had reached his , 
twenty-first year, he was graduated, and at once 
returned to St. Paul and enteréd upon a business 
career. Obtaining a clerkship in the First Na- 
tional Bank, he soon rose to the position of assis- 
tant cashier, and later entered the employ of the 
Merchants’ National Bank as its cashier. With 
the latter institution he is still connected, having 
beeome its Vice-President in 1882 and its Presi- 
dent in 1883. Of this bank he is still the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Merriam has had some local distinc- 
tions in the political line already. Two years 
ago he became a Républican member of the Low-. 
er House of the Legislature of Minnesota, and was 
chosen its Speaker. Since his election as Gover- 


nor there have been newspaper rumors that Mr. 
MrrrtaM might be chosen to succeed Mr. SaBin 
in|the United States Senate, but the truth of these 
may be safely doubted. They may serve, how- 
evet, further to show the influence which Mr. 
Mereiam has already obtained in the politics of 
his State. 
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JOSEPH W. FIFER, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF ILLINOIS. 


From a py Mayes, BLoomineton. 


The Gubernatorial election in 
Michigan has resulted in the 
choice of Crravus G. Luce for a 
second term. Like Mr. Hoarp, 
the newly elected Governor of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Luce is a man 
whose life has been largely de- 
voted to the interests of agri- 
culture. His home is on a 
farm in Branch County, and he 
has been an active and influ- 
ential member of the State 
Grange, having been for sever- 
al years its Master. Mr. Luce 
is interested in other indus- 
tries, and has been successful. 
Before he was elected Governor 
he had been a member of the 
Lower House of the Legislature 
and a State Senator, being elect- 
ed to these offices several times. 
He has also been an active mem- 
ber of several State bodies. 

The new Governor of Mis- 
souri, Mr. Davw R. Francis, is 
& young man to secure such an 
office. He was born in Octo- 
ber, 1850, and thus will have 
about served his term out by 
the time he is forty. He is by 
birth a Kentuckian, but was 
taken to Missouri in very early 


ALVIN P. HOVEY, 


GOVERNOR-ELECT OF INDIANA. 


W. R. MERRIAM, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF MINNESOTA. 
From a Puoroeuaru py Zimmerman & Sr. Pavt. 


SKETCH IN A HUDSON BAY COMPANY TRADING STORE.—Dagawn sy Remineton.—[Szz Pac 
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CYRUS .G. LUCE, RE-ELECTED GOVERNOR OF MICHIGAN. | 


.plarge majority 
years’ administration has been 
* remarkable for the number anid , 


From a Puorograrn sy Wrxn & Co., Derrorr. 


youth. He was graduated from. 
Washington University in 1870, 
when not yet twenty years old, 
Emerging from college a poor 
boy, he entered a commission. 
house in St. Louis as shipping 
clerk, and in a few years became 
a partner. In 1887 he opened 
a commission house on his own. 
account, and later became the 
head of an export company 
handling grain in New Orleans. : 
He has been successively Diree- 
tor, Vice-President, and Presi-' 
dent of the Merchants’ Bank of 
St. Louis, In 1884 he was a| 


delegate to the Democratic Con- 
‘vention at Chicago 


which nom- 
inated Grovkr CLEVELAND, of 
whose candidacy he was an ac- 
tive and prominent supporter. 
In the, following year he wag 


-ehosen Mayor of St. Louis by a 
three 


, aud his 


importance of his vetoes... These . 
have concerned gas projects and © 
railway franchises as well as 
other enterprises. Mr. 
was married in 1876, and has a | 


handsome home in St: Louis. 
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“LAY DOWN THY BURDEN.” 


Nay, not the burden, Lord! Let me but kecp 
The work I love; I am not tired or worn. 

How can I bear in dreamless peace to sleep, 
Missmg the very burden I have borne ? 


Love, life, and hope—at Thy command I lav 
All of earth’s sweetness, dear Lord, at thy feet, 

To follow patiently Thy darkened way, 
Believing this, too, is but incomplete. 


But tell me not life’s labor I must close. _ 
Fill these poor hands with work, that else will 
miss 
Too bitterly the clinging clasp of those 
Dearest because they looked to me for this. 


Lord, be Thou merciful! with failing breath 
Thy sovereign will I trust, believing Thou 
Wilt add not to the bitterness of death 
The sharper sting that no one needs me now! 
A. W. R. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


From the Atlantic seaboard daily journey thousands 
of immigrants, hosts of enterprising tourists for 
pleasure, occasional European seekers for material 
fur books on America, multitades of hardy native 
and foreign agricultarists and artisans, all eager, all 
expectant, but all unaccustomed to the new climate 
of the frontier, and all nntit—noless protected with a 
medicinal safegnard—to enconuter malaria, the chief 
fue to health in regions newly clenred and opened up 
for settlement. These western-bound travellers will 
find in Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters the safety from 
malarial infection they might vainly seek from other 
sources. Tried in all parts of the world, under exi- 
gencies the best fitted to show its value, it has fuiled 
nowhere under the most exacting conditions. In so 
many lands is it in request that the demand for it 
may well be termed universal. Not only malaria, 
bat constipation, dyspepsia, biliousness, rheumatism, 
debility, nervousness, and inaction of the kidneys, are 
thoroughly relieved by it.—(Adv.] 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


Have been before the public of England for 
half a century, and it has lately been demon- 
strated that they are nine times more used than 
all the other Patent Medicines put together, and 
are to be found in every English-speaking coun- 
try in the world. In order to meet*the wishes 
and requirements expressed by Americans, many 
of whom already know their value, Beecnam’s 
PILts are now introduced in such a thorough 
manner that no home need be without them in 
America, where a shrewd and discerning people 
will ‘soon join in the universal testimony that 
Breecuam’s Pitts A Guinea A Box. 
Adv. ] 


CATARRH. CURED. 

A o.encyman,after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every kuown 
remedy, at last found a recipe which completely cured 
and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stam en- 
velope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New 
York City, will receivethe recipe free of charge. —{Adv.] 


FOR AN IRRITATED THROAT, 
Cough, or Cold, ** Brown's Bronchial Troches” are of.- 
fered with the fullest confidence iu their efficacy.— 
{Adv.] 


“BROWN’S. HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tur Great Pain 
For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 
Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrhewea,Colda,Spraina, 
Burns,Scalds,Cremps,and Bruises,25c.a bottle. -[Ado.] 


Wnaewn baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. ; 

When she had Children, she gave them somes : 
Adv. 


C. C. Suayne, manufactnrér of Seal-skin Gar- 
me:ts, newest styles, and all Jeading fashionable furs 
103 Prince Street, New York. Fashion-book mailed 
free. Send your address.—{Adv.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mars. Wixetow’s Soornine Syrup should always be 
ueed for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ene the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the beat remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.] 


Bouenetr’s Coooarne is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. It-kille dandrnff, allays irrita- 
tion,and promotes a healthy growth of the Hair.—[Ad.]} 


Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown’s 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.] ; 


Ir your complaint is want of appetite, try"half wine- 
glass Aneostuna Birrrus before meals.—[{Adv.] 


Tur superiority of Burnett's Fi.avortne EXTRAoTs 
copsiste in their perfect purity and great strength.-[Ad.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Breakfast 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
_ Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
| admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


mt ‘to $8 a Sey. Samples worth $1.50, FREE, 
Lines not under the horses’ feet. Write Barw- 
Sarery Rein Hoipen Co., Holly, Mich. 


FOR ALI. $30 a week and expenses 
wo RK aid. Samples worth $5 and particulars 
free. P. G. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


The following Heads of the Great Universities and Public Food 
Analysts, having analyzed every brand of Baking Powder in the 
market, find DR. PRICE’S CREAM BAKING POWDER THE 
STRONGEST/YPUREST, AND HEALTHIEST, Free from Am- 
monia, Free from Lime, Free from Alum and every drug taint, and 
recommend it with DR. PRICE’S SPECIAL FLAVORING EX- 
TRACTS for general family use. 


Prof. R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M.D., LL.D., Bellevue Medical College, New York. 

Prof. H. C. WHITE, State Chemist, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

Prof. R. C. KEDZIE, Late President State Board of Health, Lansing, Mich. 

Prof. H. M. SCHEFFER, Analytical Chemist, St. Louis, Mo. | 

Prof. CHARLES E. DWIGHT, Analytical Chemist, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Prof. JAMES F. BABCOCK, State Assayer, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. ELIAS A. BARTLEY, B.S., Chemist to the Dept. of Health, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. CURTIS C. HOWARD, M.Sc., Starling Medical College, Columbus, Ohio. 

Prof. JOHN M. ORDWAY, Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston. 

Prof. R. A. WITTHAUS, A.M., M.D., University of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Prof. A. H. SABIN, State Chemist, Burlington, Vt. 

Prof. JOHN BOHLANDER, Jr., A.M., M.D., Prof. Chemistry and Toxicology, College 

Medicine and Surgery, Cincinnati, O. 

Profs. AUSTEN & WILBUR, Profs. Chemistry, Rutgers’ College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Prof. GEORGE E. BARKER, Prof. Chemistry, University of Penn., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. PETER COLLIER, Chief Chemist U.S. Dept. Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Profs. HEYS & RICE, Profs. Chemistry, Ontario School Pharmacy, Toronto, Canada. 

Dr. JAMES ALBRECHT, Chemist at the United States Mint, New Orleans, La. 

Prof. EDGAR EVERHART, Prof. Chemistry, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Prof. E. W. HILGARD, Prof. Chemistry, University California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Prof. S. W. MCKEOWN, Analytical Chemist, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Br, HEINRICH DEF ER, Analytical Chemist, St. Lovis, Mo. 

Prof. C. GILBERT W “LER, late Prof. Chemistry Chicago University, Chicago, III. 

Prof. J. H. LONG, Professor Chemistry, Chicago Medical College and Chicago College of 
Pharmacy Chicago, III. 

Prof. G. A. MARINER, Analytical Chemist, Chicago, I]. 

Prof. M. DELFONTAINE, Analytical Chemist, Chicago, I]. 

Prof. R. S. G. PATON, Ph.D., Chemist for the United States Government, Chicago, Il. 

Prof. A. W. SMITH, Ph.C., Prof. Chemistry, Case School Applied Science, Cleveland, O. 


COPY OF A $120,000 PICTURE FOR Si. 


“CHRIST BEFORE PILATE,” 


The original of which was sold to Mr. Jonn Wanamaker for 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


‘‘Christ Before Pilate" is pronounced by all to be the STRONGEST and MOST NOTABLE PICTURE ever 
bronght to America, being a MASTERPIECE, WONDERFUL AS A WORK OF ART, BEYOND THE POWER 
OF LANGUAGE TO DESCRIBE, WORTH A THOUSAND SERMONS as a Moral Lesson, and which will become 
oue of the most popular PICTORIAL OBNAMEN TS of AMERICAN HOUSEHOLDS. 

THE ORIGINAL PICTURE was painted five 
years ago by the great Hungarian artist, MUNKACSY, as 
the supreme effurt of his life and art in dealing with a 
sacred subject, and is one of the most remarkable and 
ever painted. 

DENSE CROWDS, numbering in the aggregate 
millions of people, have thron to see it both in Europe 
and this country. It is beyond all doubt the most wonder- 
ful and impressive painting on a sacred subject ever pro- 
duced in the world, a statement that is sufficiently attested 
by the fact of its sale for $120.000, 

THEINTENSE INTEREST taken by all classes 
in this great painting has prompted us to give every one 
ap opportunity of placing a copy in their homes. 

By the aid of some of the t artists and engravers in 
the country we have succeeded in producing a picture which 
is pronounced by all who have geen it to be a faithful re- 
production in every respect. 

EXACTLY LIKE THE ORIGINAL IN 20 COLORS. 

It is in iteelf a work of high art, and fully ace of the 
great original of which it is an exact er The ekill and. 
delicacy with which it has been executed is wonderful, and 
all the color values of the artiet’s masterpiece have been ad- 
mirably preserved, while the high intent and purpose of the 
exalted subject have lost nothing in the transference. The 
picture is of sufficient size to allow ample — for the dis- 
play of the salient featnres of face and form, while the varied 
, expressions of hate, fear, curiosity, compassion, and rever- 
ence animating the conntenances of those assembled are 

ehbhown with a startling fidelity that beggars description. 

“ Munkacey, while preserving a thoronghly reverential 
tone, treated Christ and those about him in a style of un- 
flinching realism such as the world has not been accustomed 
to see in paintings of a religions cast, and this realism has 
been maintained in onr reproduction; as the original is in- 
stinct with life and inspiration in the highést sense, so is 
this reproduction, not a jot or tittle of the original painting 
having been toned down or abated. 


The greatest and most impressive religions picture ever painted. 
WHAT THE CLERGY SAY ABOUT IT. 
M. DE MUNKACSY ‘Tt is wonderfal as a work of art, and is worth a thon- 
or rats Great sand as a moral lesson.”—Rev. T. De Witt Tat- 
maar, D.D. 

** The face of Christ is a stroke of genins.”—Rev. Cuaries F. Deems, D.D. 

“Tt is one of the finest works of modern art.”—Rev. Wir.1aM Huntinoton, D.D. 

*** Christ Before Pilate’ is beyond the power of angen to describe.”—Rev. J. 8S. Cuapwrox, D.D. 

** The picture of ‘ Christ Before Pilate ’ creates a profound impression. It is potent, intense, throbbing with 
life." —Rev. Henry J. Van Dyxe, D.D. 

This picture is 21 x 2S inches in size, on heavy plate paper, and is a beantifal work of art aside from its 
being so celebrated a picture. We will send a copy, postpaid, to any post-office injthe United States or 
Canada for $1, Sent securely packed in patent mailing tubes aud guaranteed to reach you in good order and 
to give perfect satisfaction or money will be refunded. . 

Over 36,000 copies of this picture have been sold, which shows its great popularity. 

It will make a beautiful holiday present. 


te SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 


Address, mentioning Warvers week, THB PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Springfleld, Mass 


WE WANT AGENTS in every town and city to sell this picture, and offer very liberal terms. It is something 


, “ 


PRESEN 


that nearly every family will purchase. Now is the time to commence for the holiday trade. 
ull description and agents’ terms sent free on application. 
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FINE LINEN 


Writing Papers. 


If yon want a Day Boox made to order, 
If you want a Jovenas. made to order, 

If you want a Casu Boox e to order, 
If you want a Leperr made to order, 

If you want a Reoorp made to order, 

If you want a Curok Boox made to order, 
If you want a Sauxs Boox made to order, 
If you want Papcr for CoRRESPONDENOK, 
If you want Paper for Lerrre Hrave, 
If you want Paper for Nore Heaps, 

If you want Paper for Birt Heaps, 

If you want Paper for Typer-Writtr use, 
If you want Writtne Parer for any purpose, 


Ask Your STATIONER OR PRINTE 
For “ Lingn Leparr” Pa or 
“Lingn Wuirine” Paper, 
made by 
CRANE BROS., 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Used by all Sratrioners. 
Used by all 
Used by all 
Used by all Printers. 

Sold by all Parprr Deauers. 


These rs have received the HIGHEST AWARD 
at four Wortn’s Fairs, and are recommended by ail 
using them. Our py may be known by the Jap- 
anere Cranes, which are our trade-mark, auc are in 
water-mark in each sheet. Send for sample books. 


vonstable 


SILKS. 


WHITE AND COLORED BROCADES, 


BROCADED AND METAL EFFECTS. 
GAZE AND CREPE MATERIALS, 
New importation. 


OUR TRADE-MARK. 


Broadooay K 19th ot. 


Paris, New York, Lyons, 


Exclusive Agents for the Sale of 


THE “CAMARGO” CORSET. 


The finest and most perfect-fitting Corset im- 
ported (in all colors). 
The qualities range from medium to the 
very highest. Prices advancing according to 
the style and finish. 


N26K28 St 


ye Rich Holiday Gifts. 
DIAMONDS and WATCHES 


A SPECIALTY. 

Importers and Manufacturers. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry, and Silverware. 

‘*The Benedict,”’ only perfect cuff or sleeve and 
collar button made. The Patent back can be put on 
any sleeve button. 

BENEDICT BR 
of the Crry Time, Benedict Building, 171 
Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., N. Y. : 


* BENEDICT’S TIME, 


Established 1821. 
66 OK ER’S BITTERS,*? THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 


unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 


for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
uarts and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 J ohn St., 
N. Y. P, oO. Box 029. 


ATCHES FROM $1.25 
in the world. Write for 80-page Illustrated Cata- 
logue. WALLACE, 218 W. Madison St.,Chicago, 


MYRRH tHESECRET of PEARLY WHITE TEETH 


TOOTH Cures Sore Gums, Removes 

A Gem for the Toilet. Sold by drug- 
gists or postpaid receipt 25c. Wuieut 
& Co., Chemists, Detroit, Mich. 


SOAP. 


s Safe by express. Singer 
$2.00. list. Holden’s 
ir e new book on Birds — all 

facts, food, care—25 cents. 


G. A. HOLDEN, 240 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
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American Art Galleries, - New York. 
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“IN THE SOUP.” 
HE (dejectedly). “Everything appears to be in the soup, my dear.” 


Sue. “No, not everything.” 
He. What isn’t 9” 


Sur. “The beef I bought this morning to make the soup with.” 


Has Used Them for 15 Years. 


Ira J. Griffin, Bookkeeper First 
National Bank, Sing Sing, N. Y., 
writes : | 


“T have been using Allcock’s Porous 
Plasters for the last fifteen years in my 
family, and can conscientiously recom- 
mend them as invaluable when applied 
where pain is to be relieved. Two years 
ago I contracted pneumonia from a heavy 
cold, and during my convalescence, and in 
the winter months since, have worn. one 
on each lung, across my back, and have 
experienced great benefit therefrom, and 
was relieved from a threatened return in 
less than twenty-four hours.” 


Beware of imitations, and do not 
be deceived by misrepresentation. 
Ask for ALLCOCK?’S, and let no 
explanation or solicitation induce 
you to accept a substitute. 


THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 


Is THE 
“Anchor” 
Stone 
Building 
Blocks, 
we real stone, 


pchildren and 
ults, 

For $1.75 or 
00 a good 


Apply for Descriptive Catalogue, sent post-free, to 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
310 Broadway, New York. | 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The Largest Establishment in the World 
for their Treatment. Facial Develop- 


skin im 


Facial A Springs 
re; three Established 


WITH RUBBER HANDS & FEET. 
The Most Natural, Comfortable & Durable. 
OVER 9,000 IN USE. 

Now Patents & 


INustrated book of 400 pages 
formula for measuring sent = 


A. A. MARKS, | 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


** How to get Strong,” says of it: I never saw 
any other thas I liked half es weil.” 


TY 


BEAUTY 


\\ WA Skin & Scalp 
ESTORE 


CuricurRa 


Nemedies. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the Curiovra Remepies in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dix- 
figuring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 
Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, and Cuttovra Soap, 


an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 


ternally, and CutTioura Rrso.vent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutiovra, 50c.; Rrsor- 
VENT, $1; Soar, 25c. Prepared by the Porter Drue 
AND CHEMIOAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


= or oy blackheads, chapped and oily <@& 
ekin prevented by Crriovra Soar. “Ga 


Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the Curiouna ANTI-PAIN PLAsTER, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


Transparent 


J.S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, England. 
Est. 1728. 36 PrizeMedals. & Cocoa. 
for all domestic pnr- 
poses—baking, making 
confectionery, or cho- 
me colate’’—is the best in 
aim the world. 4 Ih. cakes 
each wrapped. Forsuale 
wee by best retail grocers, 
and at wholesale by Austin Nronors & Co., Iinporters 

and Wholesale Grocers, New York. 


SUNDAY, SCHOOL CARDS! 


cards f cts. 
PRES 

i outfit 
Visiting Cards Uatalogue , Ge. 


i 
W. 0. EVANS, 9th St., 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FRES. Terms FREE Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 


“A richer, more inspiring, artistic feast has not been offered us in this generation.” —CLARENCE 
Cook, in Harper's Weekly, Nov. 171h. 


899 


224 6 and 8 East 23d St. (Mapison Square). 


9 A.M. to 6 P.M., and 7:30 to 10 P.M. 


COLLECTION OF 


at 


PAINTER, SOLDIER, TRAVELLER. 


ADMISSION, - - - - - - so CENTS. 


ON EXHIBITION DAY AND EVENING 


SIL! VERESTCHAGIN, 


i 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., 


Old Chinese Porcelain. 


Broadway; 
2 Something new, just re- 
= | ceived,in the way of Silk 
Cartains, Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Embroidered 
Dressing-Gowns in all the 
new shades. 
A large selection of down 
Sofa Pillows, Embroidered 
Silk Panels, square and ob- 
long:>~A few Antique Crepes 
and Brocades for drapery 
and hangings. | | 
A great collection of 
Screens, Bronzes, Porce- 
lains, Teakwood Pedestals, 
Cabinets, Tables, &c. 
= Oriental Carpets and 
Rugs, both Antique and 
Modern, in all sizes. 
Choice Antique Embroid- 
eries, Moorish Lanterns, 
Old Arms, and Armor from 
Persia and Afghanistan. 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO, CORONADO, CALIFORNIA. | 


W. W. Dawson, M.D., President Am. Medical Association, Cincinnati: ‘‘ The climate is both preservative 
and restorative. 

Average temperature in winter 8° warmer, in summer 10° cooler than any of the five world-renowned 
famous Mediterranean resorts. . Never hot in summer nor cold in winter at Coronado. 
magnificent splendor; supplied with electric lights, steam heaters, grates, etc. 
drives, etc. Rates from $2.00 per day and upwards by month; transients $3.00 per day and upwards, 
according fo room. 


The Hotel exceeds all praise.” 


The hotel is noted for 
Boating, hunting, fishing, fine 


E. S. Babcock, Jr., Manager. _ 


The Ball-Pointed pens never scratch nor 
spurt; they hold more ink and las ger. 


Seven Sorts, for ledger, rapid, or pro- 
Sessional writing. 
Price $1.20 and $1.50 per gross. 
“Buy an assorted box for 2% cents, and choose 
a pen to awit your hand, 


The ‘‘Federation” holders not only prevent 
the pen from blotting, but give a firm grip. 
Price 5, 15, and 20 cents. Ofali Stationers. , 


- HOL 

BLOJTING 


ORM 


SODEN MINERAL 


— 
| 
Hair Birth Marks Bupernu 
of mples, Black H Nose, Ac 
etc eads ne 
rate. fo tment. Send id LL TED 7 
OHN Lema B PF THAN / | 
ARMS & LEGS = 
Ke 
66 
cheap. athing new. scien- 
Rast Hath Street and Vocal Cultare,” 16 
r D L. Down Aven. 
For Sale. b 
; 
y all. Druggists 
at 50 C | 
O Cents a Box | 
« 
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THE BEST END OF THE BARGAIN. 
Customer. ‘“‘ What yo’ charge fer gitten fotografs took ?” 
PuotocearHer. “ Imperials, $6 per dozen; duplicates, $3 per dozen.” 
Custower. “ Wall))I gues: I’le jes hab haf dozen duplicates tooken.” 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity ; i i " 
and wholesomeness. More than granted Perpetual Injunction with costs 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- | straining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from in- 
tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weight fringing Messrs. John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered 


alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Rovat. Baxina Powpre Co., 106 Wall St, N.Y. | Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM. 


WEEKLY. 


VOLUME XXXII, NO. 1666. 


“The UNHAPPY BOY” ext “The HAPPY BOY.” 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


(CAUTION 
EPPS’S COCOA..| 


may save us many heavy doctors’ bills: It is by the 


the operations of digestion and nutrition 


on the bottom of 
BREAKFAST. nst high prices and inferior goods. If a déaler 
of the natural laws = Ww. Bou sl 
gays he hout my name and price 
on the bottom, aud 


judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong envugh to re- 
sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack wher- 
ever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 


In the High Court of Tustice.—Gosnell v. Dur- 
rant.—On January 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty 


fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.’’—Civil Service 


le. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in haif-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 


Lendon, England. 


of furniture. The Robt. 


sary for an entire house. 


pages o 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“et For Christmas, What? 


Why, an ornamental or useful piece 
Mitchell 
Furniture Co., Cincinnati, O., make 
and sell all articles of furniture neces- 


A eg catalogue containing two hundred 

f illustrations, descripugns and prices 
of all kinds of furniture, will sent to any 
address upon receipt of fifty cents for postage, 
which amount will be credited on any purchase 
of Three Dollars and upward. Address, 


THE Rost. MitcHELL Furniture Co., 


AIR-TIGHT RUBBER TIP _ 


PEARL MUCILAGE 


bres 


: Always _air- 

tight when not 

in use. Cannot 

UP.” A 

Perfect Self- 


Feede 

Cork! 

EES PRICE, 

nic 

Ere For sale Everywhere. 


Sample by mail 20 Cents. 


$3 SHOE. 


THE NASSAU MFG. CO., 140 Nassau Street, New York. | *,,. only calf 83 SEAMLESS Shoe smooth in- 
THE BEST MUCILAGE IN THE BEST BOTTLE. | side. N H 


TACKS or WAX THREAD to hurt 


Tone, 


BALTIMORE: N 
22 & Balt 


KNA 


PIANOFORTES. . 


Fifty Years Before a? Public. | SHOE ig the best in the world for rough wear; one 
r 


ASHINGTON: 817 Market 


only hand-sewed welt $4 slice. Equals custom-made 
OW. DOUGLAS 3.50 POLIGQE SHOE. 
Railroad Men or Letter Carriers all wear them. 
Smooth inside as a Hand-Sewed Shoe. No Tacks or 
Wax Thread to hurt the feet. 

Ww UGLAS $2.50 SHOE is unexcelled 
Calf Shoe for the > 
$2.25 WORKINGMAN’S 


for heavy weur. Best 
L. DOUGLAS 


to wear a man a year 


‘anshin D bility. DOUGLAS 82 SHOE FOR BOYS is 
th or Mas ID all ira the best School Shoe in the world. a 
KNABE & se: W. L. DOUGLAS 81.75 YOUTH’S School 


Shoe «ives the small Boys a chance to wear the best 
YORK: shoes inf the world. 
All made in Congress, Button and Lace. If not sold 


i 12 Fift 
more St. 1 fth Avenue. 


Leash 


& BERRY 


[JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


STANDARD WAGON Co., CINCINNATI. O. 


W. L. DOUGLAS. Brockton, Mass. 


” 
“The Horse and Buggy 

. Is the title of an interestin 
book of fifty pages, full o 
useful and money-saving - 
information. Any man or 
aboy who owns or intends to 
buy a horse or buggy can 
Wget the book by stating 
where he saw this adver- 
tisement and sending six. 
two-cent stamps to the 


SKATES | 


 » 


THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


Bonnell & Co, (Limited), N.Y. | 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


BARNEY & NGFIELD.M 


Ww. 
Tus. price list 


ICROSCOPES 


or Amateurs, Field Glasses. 


ALMELEY 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 

59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 

Bills of Exchange, Commercial and Travellers'Credits 
of the world 


bie in any 


Collection in 


foreign countries. 


MAGIC tor 


mt. Views 
A 
with small capital Best apparatus, new 


PRESS, Circular $s. 
Newspaper size, $44. _* 
ancy, printed 

Send 2 stamps for catalogne of 


type, cards, &c.,to fac- 
Kelecy & Co., Meriden 


HORTHAND — 


tione procured all ABYHOUD.—DEVOTED TO THE CARE 
ood Wis CHAFFEE, | Beekman 8t., N. Y. 


ts. $1.50 ayear. & 


| 
| 
i 
900 HARPERS 
| Nie Wout- be hoppy Cu | 
| oth Af 
VAERRY 
BLUSE lM, 
WElen> 
| 
“By a thorough 
and by a careful 
| ON? well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- , es 
A fast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage which 
} 
RUCILAS 
% Laoniliy Should $v 
Baas ima They cons | 
| 
| BARNEY JE 
LINEN 


BOOKS ARE THE BEST HOLIDAY 


HE year now drawing rapidly to its close has 
been a year of much earnest and thought- 
ful devotion to reading that is profitable. Per- 
haps not in a score of years has a Presidential 
campaign been marked by an equal interest in 
the sober, practical facts of our industrial and 
political life. The condition of the nation’s 
treasury, the causes’ that have led to the sur- 
plus, the best method for reducing ‘the same 
and for obviating a like situation in the future, 
at the same time that the interests of our home 
and foreign trade are sedulously guarded and 
encouraged, have, in one way or another, been 
topics upon which the wisest and the least 
learned alike have sought information, formed 
conclusions, and engaged in debate. A natural 
result of this has been a retention by the pub- 
lic of a more active interest in general litera- 
ture than is commonly the case in Presidential 
years. It is general testimony that the present 
year has been an exception to a rule im‘suéh 
matters heretofore commonly accepted, An in- 
tellectual campaign has been favorable to intel- 
lectual pursuits in general, and the Harper rec- 
ord of the year’s books offers, perhaps, the best 
possible indication of this activity. Above all, 
they have been informing books; works of his- 
tory having a genuine and permanent value, 
books of travel into far-off and unfrequented 
regions, fiction by familiar and famous authors, 
illustrated books to please the eye and the art 
sense at the same time that they inform and 
elevate the mind. A brief review of them is 
really a part of the history of this fast-waning 
year, > 


A volume that belongs to new art history 
is Mr. Abbey’s Old Songs, which have been col- 
lected into a handsome large quarto from the peed '> 
pages of Harper’s MaGazine. That a wholly : 
new interest has thus been given them will be 
inferred by all who remember the transforma. 
tion which Mr. Abbey’s resplendent She Stoops 
to Con underwent in similar circumstances, 
With the text in larger type, the illustrations on 
heavier paper, and many new and suggestive 
decorative pieces from drawings by Alfred Par- aCe | 
sons, the work rises at once to a place along- al 
side Mr. Abbey’s edition of Herrick’s Poems. 4, 
Beginning with George Wither’s witty and Be 


quaint old song, stanzas of which end so often 
with “ Falero, lero, loo,” the reader finds here 
the familiar “Sally in our Alley,” “Old King 
Cole,” “ Kitty of Coleraine,” and thirteen other 
antique ballads that have survived the book- 
making centuries, No one has ever interpreted 
these writers as has Mr, Abbey. Some consid- 


~ 


Gibson. His Happy Hunting-Grounds, High. 
ways and Byways, and Pastoral Days, and his 
illustrations for the Heart of the White Mount- 
ains, by Samuel Adams Drake, have revealed a 
thousand things that none but loving and de- 


and sky. Not alone in his exquisite drawings 
does the complete absorption of the artist re- 


tender prose. An elder poet has assured us 
that Nature never yet betrayed the heart that 
loved her—an affirmation which these volumes 
confirm as truly as do White's Selborne or the 
writings of Thoreau. 

This record of art books shall not end with 
out a mention of the art books for children, 
which genial Mr. Howard Pyle has written and 
illustrated in his Pepper and Salt ; or, 
$y for Young Folks, and his marvellous time- 
piece The Wonder Clock, Life takes dn new 
aspects whén bcoks like these are gpened, 
The sun comes out again wheth& one will or 
not, the glowing good-humor and buoyancy of 
the author elevate and inspire mind and heart 
alike. This Wonder Clock, newest of Mr. 
Pyle’s creations, is a singularly happy and 
original production. Such sunshine, such 
sweet simplicity, such harmless and delightful 
dreaming, make the world an easier place to 
get along in for old folks as well as young, 


Nothing in the domain of historical investi- 
gation has commanded wider attention than the 
History of the Inquisition of the Middle ‘Ages, 
-by Henry Charles Lea, Mr. Lea was already a 
well-known writer on themes connected with 

_Church history; and the interest shown in his 
present three portly volumes has extended far 
bevond the limits of his own country. Every- 
where it has been recognized as a scholarly, 
‘tcientific, dispassionate, exhaustive work. For 
the first-time it has been seen that an attempt 
has been made to~deal with this ancient and 
disputed theme in a truly disinterested and 
‘thorough- going manner, with a mind having 
for its sole ambition to ascertain the truth first, 
and then faithfully to record it. Mr. Lea has 
proceeded on the rational assumption that ef. 


tutions of men are t¥e products of the state of 
their society, that fanaticism and worldly am. 
bition are, in themselves, incapable of building: 
up an institution like the Inquisition, unless 
other and deeper causes have first prepared the 
way for it, and not only have planted the seed, 


but have nourished an already vigorous growth, 
In the state of European society that preceded 


erable volumes havebeen written on Goldsmith, | 
Herrick, Wither, and other writers represented 
in Mr. Abbey’s work, but no worker with the 
pen has made so pleasingly obvious to the 
mind and heart the antique human charm of 
these old English authors, It is not too much 
to say that he has done for Goldsmith what great actors in an- 
other way have done, that he has made Wither known where he 


before was unknown, and that Herrick has found in him his most 


successful interpreter for this late generation, 

Among the illustrated holiday books of past years there’ fs one 
volume that still possesses a place of great eminence, and one that 
promises to be historicah It was altogether fitting that the signal 
achievements of wood-engraving in this country over anything done 


poraneously in the Old World should have a special me- 
morial such as the superb volume entitled Hngravings on Wood by 
the Society of American Wood-Engravers. Mr. Laffan, in his in- 
troduction, has outlined with clearness and appreciation the nature 
and meaning of these achievements, and has given an emphasis 
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altogether just to the sincerity of purpose, the simplicity and the 
cheerful self-effacement of the American engraver, whose sole con- 
cern has been faithfully to reproduce the picture before him in 
black and white equivalents. Not the least important outcome of 
the progress of this art has been an.improvement in printing. 
Mr. Laffan’s text in the present volume illustrates this fact. It re- 
minds one of the noble beauty and stateliness of Gutenberg’s own 
print in his historic Bible.” 
Another art publication of an earlier time, the merits of which 
will prevent it from ever growing old, is The Ancient Mariner of 
Coleridge illustrated by Doré. Doré found in this weird and pow- 
erful romance of the “ heaven-eyed creature” a theme singularly 
well adapted to his own genius; and the remark is also true of 
Poe’s Raven, Which the same artist illustrated in a 
spirit of surprising felicity and sympathetic power, 
' To name these volumes is to recall two of the holiday 
publications of past years which really. made an en- 
during impression on the public mind. 

A volume of singular beauty in itself, and one per- . 
vaded by the sunniest sympathy with domestic life, is 
Home Fairies and Heart Flowers, with engravings of 
child heads by Frank French, and poems to accom- * 
pany them by Margaret E. Sangster. All classes are 
represented here, the “ plebs” as well as those of the 

Iden spoon in mouth, and many nationalities, .Even 
“Ole Mammy’s Baby Ned,” with an accompanying poem 
in negro dialect, find a place, as well as the little tot 
who looks out upon the world from his unmistakable 
Mongolian eyes. Besides the heads, Mr, French con- 
tributes many ornamental pieces constructed of vines, 
flowers, and other beauties of the field. 

The rural home sentiment of America has found a 
sympathetic and manly voice in Mr. Wallace Bruce, 

* His Old Homestead Poems have met with a grateful ac- 
ceptance at many firesides, Issued with numerous il- 
lustrations reproducing actual scenes referred to by the 
author, they really make a volume that belongs among 
art publications. Mr. Bruce has marked: poetic abili- 
ties, and will obviously be heard from again. Home 
feeling is sincerely strong in him; he is thoroughly pa- 
triotic, and his style has a vigor and virility conrbined 
with a grace of form that make every. line easy and 
agreeable reading. | 

Will Carleton’s five volumes, City Ballads, Farm Fes- 
tivals, Farm Legends, Farm Ballads, and Young Folks’ 
Centennial Rhymes, each with a different purpose and 
yet each bound to the other by indissoluble ties of con-. 
sanguinity, now compose a goodly array of verse pecul- 
iarly American in treatment and tone, Contemporary 
literature has seen little that was so racy of the very 
soil we tread upon (when we of the city are able to 
tread on any at all), and that pictured homely rural 
life as we all have seen it, and in seeing have so thor- 
oughly. enjoyed. Mr. Carleton’s faithfulness to the 
thing he has seen and studied is like the faithfulness | 
of the great novelists, the Fieldings, the Balzacs, the 
Thackerays. One admires many things in Will Carle- 
ton; but the things of which one never tires are his 
genuine pathos, his simple humor, and the kindly and 
brave spirit that so fortifies one through sympathy and 
consolation. 

The charms of out-door life in rural New England 
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os the Inquisition, the dominant scandal was the 
eee lives of the priests and bishops; these 
ives were grossly sensual, ambitious, and mer- 
cenary. The rise of heresy was simply a conse- 
quence of this fact. The heresy of that time 


was nothing more than anti-sacerdotalism, hatred of ‘corrupt 


priests and bishops, and a determination not to follow them rev- 
erently or submissively. At first the Church attempted to put 
down this spirit by force of arms, Heretics were slaughtered, 
lands were laid waste, armies were put to flight, towns were cap- 
tured and burned. But there were heretics still, Within the 
heart of man the spirit demanding sanctity in sacred places re- 
mained, Offences that are matters of opinion solely are the most 
difficult of all to prove and punish. It was to accomplish this 


‘great task that the Inquisition was finally set up. Its office was 


to learn the secrets of human hearts; and the more difficult the 


‘task became, the more terrible were the means it employed. There 


is not space here to enlarge further upon the merits and spirit of 


have found a most devoted studént in Mr. 


voted eyes ever see in the things of earth, air, - 


veal itself, It is also seen in his excellent and- 


fects proceed only from causes, that the insti- 
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this verv important history, which the author terms a review of 
“the follies and crimes of our ancestors.” It is not more attract- 
ive for its candor and disinterestedness, than for the clearness of 
its style and the uniform literary dignity and finish that mark 
every page. 

Associated with the publication of Mr. Lea’s history has been 
the completion within the year of Kinglake’s Jnvasion of the 
Crimea. Never was history written with such exhaustive pains, 
such unfailing patience and determination to do the work thor- 
oughly and well, rather than hastily, superficially, and with un- 
learned brilliancy. Our modern demand for biographies and his- 
tories while the events are still on every tongue has found no 
sympathy at Mr. Kinglake’s hands. Quietly, devotedly, patiently, 
he has plodded on in the true spirit of the disinterested scholar. 
Now that we have the completed work, it is easy to see wherein 
the interests of historical writing have been materially benefited 
at the cost of popular disappointments, It was in the midst of 
our Civil War, the year 1863, that the first instalment of King- 
lake’s Crimea was published. Five years later the second ap- 
peared, and in 1874 and 1880 two additional volumes were pub- 
lished. This year we have two volumes, the last containing an 
index to the whole work. The story is carried forward “ from 
the morrow of Inkerman to the fail of Canrobert” in Volume V., 
and “from the opening of Pélissier’s command to the death of 
Lord Raglan” in Volume VI. It may here be mentioned that 
readers of Kinglake have been much interested in the portrait 
of that author printed recently as a frontispiece to HarpeEr’s 
MaGazine—as fine, manly, scholarly a countenance as one could 
wish to look upon. 

Mrs. John Richard Green’s revision of her lamented husband’s 
Short History of the English People deserves something more than 
a perfunctory record of the fact that a revision has been made. It 
was the historian’s last charge to Mrs. Green that she make a re- 
vision of this work, and she has aimed to carry out this charge 
judiciously and thoroughly. Her own connection with the orig- 
inal work is known to have been more than accidental; she was 
indeed of great practical help to her husband in his historical 
labors, so that, in making the revision, she brought to the task 
hands well equipped and a mind well stored. Mrs. Green is the 
author of independent historical work as well, and there is no 
doubt that her, labor on this new edition is of a most valuable 
description. She contributes, in the form of an introduction, some 
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interesting notes on her husband’s literary life. From these we 
learn that Mr. Green’s first lessons in history were “ the gossip- 
ing tales of an old dame who had seen George the Third drive 
through the town in a coach and six;” that it was when Gibbon 
fell into his hands, in his sixteenth year, that “ man and man’s his- 
tory” became the dominant interest of his life; that his celebrated 
work was first mapped out in his own mind as a history of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, under which title he inteyded to embrace 
the Whole story of Christian civilization in England, and that,when 
the work was well under way, Dean Stanley could not forgive him 
for failing to make use of so dramatic an opening as the landing of 
Julius Cesar on the shores of Britain. Of course, the reader finds 
retained in this edition the introduction containing the proud boast 
of Mr. Green that he has given more space to Chaucer than to Cres- 
sy, more to Caxton than to the Wars of the Roses, more to the 
Poor Law of Elizabeth than to her victory at Cadiz, more to the 
Methodist revival than to the escape of the Young Pretender, and 
that he had “restored to their place among the achievements of 
Englishmen the ‘ Faerie Queen’ and the ‘ Novnm Organum.’” 

Mr. John Bigelow has made an important contribution to the 
vast existing store of literature pertaining to the war, in the small 
volume which he calls France and the Confederate Navy, 1862- 
1868. An International Episode. This volume is a history based 
on Mr. Bigelow’s own knowledge and experiences derived while 
living in France, of the desperate steps by which the agents of 
the South were able to induce Napoleon III. to authorize the con- 
struction in French dock-yards, for use in the conflict then in prog- 
ress, of war-ships more powerful than any then existing, and of 
the means and circumstances by which the successful issue of this 
enterprise was averted. He shows that slight changes in the 
course of events might have given to the war a far more tragic 
ending than the one we are sufficiently familiar with. He thinks 
that if certain of these ships had been ready when the contract 
called for their completion, it is doubtful if any diplomatic remon- 
strances could have prevented their embarkation upon their ex- 
pected predatory career. Not only might every Confederate port 
have been opened to commerce, but every important city on the 
seaboard might have been laid under contribution, and the conflict 
might have ended in a peace which permitted the Confederate States 
to go out of the Union. Napoleon was simply waiting to see a time 
when the South was strong enough to make it probable that these 
vessels could decide the wavering issue. Another defeat in the 
last days of the strife for the cause of the Union might have pro- 
duced the situation for which he was waiting. Then the South 
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convenient and instructive form in which to read and study the 
master-poet’s works. 

Among educational books may also be ranked with propriety 
Mr. Gurdon Trumbull’s Names and Portraits of Birds which In- 
terest Gunners. His aim has been to provide descriptions of birds 
“in language understanded of the people,” thus giving the popu- 
lar and local names and the variations for different localities. 
He cites as a reason why the task has never before been under- 
taken on the same scale a belief that “an unravelling of so tangled 
a skein was practically impossible.” Any casual examination 
of the volume will convince one of the surprising success of Mr, 
Trumbull’s heroic enterprise. 

Colonel Higginson’s Women and Men, Mrs. Herrick’s Housekeep- 
ing Made Easy, which are uniform in size and general appearance 
with the popular Bazar Books of Decorum, Health, and The House- 
hold ; Miss Corson’s Family Living on $500 a Year, and the new and 
enlarged edition of Mrs. Sherwood’s Banners and Social Usages, 
may appropriately be mentioned among the books suited for holi- 
day gifts. 

Trees. and Tree- Planting, by General James Brisbin, who at 
the outset declares, “I believe in God and my country,” is a plea 
for the saving of our forests and a protest against ‘‘the whir of 
saws and the resounding stroke of axes,” with detailed and valu- 
i suggestions as to the uses, peculiarities, habits, and planting 
of trees. 

Mr. George T. Fish, whose American Manual of Parliamentary 
Law has become a well-known and respected authority and guide, 
has prepared for publication this year A Guide to the Conduct of . 
Meetings, being Models of Parliamentary Practice for Young and 
Old. His aim here is to present his former subject in another 
form, one adapted to the school, club, and fireside, while at the 
same time serving its purpose as a volume of reference. 

Hymns and Tunes as Sung at St. Thomas's Church, New York, 
for which music has been composed and adapted by Mr. George 
William Warren, has an introductory note by the lamented rector 
of St. Thomas’s, the Rev. Dr. William F. Morgan. The volume is 
of large octavo size and the type is large, with wide margins and 
generous spacing. Among the hymns are stanzas by Bishop He- 
ber, Alexander Pope, Dean Milman, Charles Wesley, Bishop Words- 
worth, Isaac Watts, Bishop Coxe, the elder Bishop Doane, and the 
poet Cowper. Another musical publication of the period is the 
fifth of Mr. McCaskey’s Franklin Square Song Collections, com- 
prising two hundred favorite songs and hymns, so arranged that 
no page has to be turned to reach the end of the matter found 


would have had one and probably four vessels more formidable than ~. upon it. 


anything England had yet constructed. Possession would have 
been acquired of Port Royal, and New York itself might have 
stood at the mercy of these men-of-war. - Books of this kind 
are their own excuse for being. And they are not books to be 
read one day and cast aside the next. 

The reader who turns from Mr. Bigelow’s book to the Har- 
PER’S MaGazINE papers by Sir Edward J. Reed and Edward 
Simpson, which have been collected under the title Modern 
Ships of War, with notes, etc., by Lieutenant D. Jerrold Kel- 
ley, will realize with some vividness the astonishing progress 
a quarter of a century has made in the methods of naval 
warfare. Here are described and pictured from large plates 
the mighty engines of destruction which the great nations of 
the world have since set afloat to await, with what patience 
they can, a letting loose in of the dogs of war. 

Mr. Zogbaum’s Horse, Foot, and Dragoons, which he has 
both written and illustrated—and in the exercise of both arts 
he has made himself extremely interesting—should be named 
here among these more serious books relating to the art and 
practice of war. Mr. Zogbaum’s stories and pictures are the 
fruits of observation and experience at home and abroad, and 
are sure to be enjoyed by whomsoever read. 

A small volume of historical interest is The History of 
Nicolas Muss, which has been translated from the French of 
Charles Du Bois-Melly. It describes an episode of the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, telling, in the words of the quaint 
preface, how the hero “ with a comrade true, a valiant Swiss, 
did venture bis life during the matins of Paris; how, through 
God’s succor, he had deliverance therefrom ; and how, also, he 
protected the young damsel, afterward his spouse.” Master 
Nicolas himself relates the story to his comrades, who had 
assembled as his guests, as they frequently did, “ to hold dis- 
course of politics, and to revive old times, over the tankard.” 
Master Nicolas, “having deeply quaffed,” begins his tale. 
Numerous foot-notes keep the reader informed of the histor- 
ical allusions which fill the pages. Written originally in the 
French of the period described, the translation has been ap- 
propriately made into an English now become ancient and 
unfamiliar. Not only is the work of interest as history, but 
as an example of quaint and obsolete manners and expressions. 


A new volume by Samuel Smiles has seen the light during the 
year; and in its own way a publication of this sort is an event. It 
is Life and Labor ; or, Characteristics of Men of Industry, Culture, 
and Genius. Within these pages are brought together a truly 
representative store of facts, anecdotes, and suggestions from the 
lives of probably six hundred of the world’s most distinguished 
heroes—men and women the fame of whom has penetrated into the 
remotest corners of civilization. The influences on various per- 
sons of hard work, the value and certain effects of heredity, the 
desirability of precocity, and the antecedents of genius are some 
of the ever-present human questions that are here considered in 
the light of famous examples. Samuel Smiles is always an enter- 
taining writer. As a guide to youth he is ever wholesome and 
inspiring, and, to all readers, whether experienced or not, he is ca- 
pable of giving hints and instruction. The list of his numerous 
works contains not a volume but possesses strong interest for every 


man who thinks of the graver problems of life, and how they are 


solved triumphantly by some, and hopelessly abandoned by others. 
Such titles as Self-Help, Thrift, Duty, Character, suggest in them- 
selves the heroic and putssant virtues by which the earth has been 
subdued to man, and by which man’s weaker nature has itself 
been subdued and made to adapt itself to the highest human pur- 
poses. No volumes on the Harper list are capable of holding the 
minds of their readers in wiser or more wholesome and pleasant 
channels of thought and feeling than Samuel Smiles’s. 

Mr. William J. Rolfe’s scholarly labors as an editor of English 
classics have as yet shown no signs of abatement. He has added 
to his series of English classics for school reading Tales of Chiv- 
alry and the Olden Time, from the works of Scott, and Tales from 
English History in Prose and Verse, selected from the standard 
authors, including Macaulay, Scott, Southey, Tennyson, and old 
Michael Drayton. These volumes are illustrated and have many 
notes. He has also assisted his son, John C. Rolfe, in preparing 
an illustrated and profusely annotated edition of Macaulay’s 
Lays of Ancient Rome. Mr. Rolfe’s “Friendly Edition” of Shake- 
Speare’s works, however, can never be overlooked in any reference 
to his editorial achievements. The popularity of this edition has 
been singularly great, and since the former series of forty volumes 
has been issued as twenty, under the name of the “Friendly Edi- 
tion,” this popularity has obtained a new hold on the public. 
With their broad margins, square pages, la type, numerous 
illustrations, and exhaustive notes, there coal not be a more 
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Dr. Franz von Reber’s art histories, the one treating of Ancient 
Art, the other of Medieval Art, are learned yet popular exposi- 
tions of a department of civilization representing some of the 
most memorable achievements of men’s hands; translated and 
augmented by Joseph Thacher Clarke. These works, with their 
illustrations, afford the reader a continuous account of the rise, 
development, and decline of the various styles and orders down 
to the Renaissance, with the remains of which the cities of the 
Old World are filled. Professor Charles Eliot Norton, in the for- 
mer work, bears testimony to its value in a statement that no com- 
pend of information on the subject in any language is so trust- 
worthy and judicious. In the Medieval Art the whole story of 
the rise of the Romanesque style—from the date of Diocletian’s ~ 
monumental home at Spalato onward to its expansion into what 
we know as Norman, and its further glorious development into 
the Gothic of Rouen, Cologne, and English cathedral towns—is 
narrated with a fulness and a charm of style that are invariably in- 
teresting. Among the most curious of the illustrations are those 
which show the various systems of Gothic, the varying elements 
and principles of construction being explained. The wide field 
which is covered by the book is seen in the fact that the famous 
so-called mill at Newport is not overlooked. 

Walter Besant’s Fifty Years Ago is a picture of life, literature, 
and manners in the year when Victoria became Queen of England. 
The thought of doing the work was one of the happiest suggested 
by the jubilee celebration, and a particular value which must attach 
to it is that it does not of necessity have a vital relation to that 
celebration. The celebration comes and goes, but this book need 
not go. It may be properly regarded as a picture of the times of 
half a century ago just as if there had been no King William 
to die unexpectedly without legitimate issue, and no young and 
innocent Princess Victoria, granddaughter of George III., to re- 
ceive the unlooked-for distinction of ascending the British throne, 
and to remain its worthy occupant through a half century des- 
tined to be one of the most important in the history of man- 
kind. The times of which Mr. Besant writes were the times which 
Cruikshank has made so familiar in his earlier drawings; the 
times which found Carlyle, just settled in his Chelsea home, as the 
author of a certain Sartor Resartus and a certain strange History 
of the French Revolution ;- which saw some of the great British 
railways begun but none of them finished; which found a popu- 
lar resort in Vauxhall Gardens; the times in which Lady Bless- 
ington and Count d’Orsay were familiar and leading figures of 
society, and which knew Benjamin Disraeli only as a young man 
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of fashion and the son of Isaac. No novel Mr. Besant has writ- 
ten, or helped to write, can afford entertainment more profitable 
or more varied than this record of England in the year 1837. 

In former years some of the most noteworthy achievements in 
biography have been the small monographs in the “ English Men 
of Letters Series,” of which Mr. John Morley is the editor. Within 
the limits of this series, now embracing the careers of thirty-eight 

reat authors, from Chaucer to men of our own era, like Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Hawthorne, has been gathered the very flower of 
contemporary literary criticism. Some of these volumes are pro- 
ductions not destined for-a day, a year, or a decade, but-for long 
life as valuable contributions not only to knowledge, but to liter- 
ature itself. There are sketches in this series which stand already 
apart as superseding all other works written on the same subjects, 
and which must survive in our libraries for this very reason. It 
is now ten years since the first volume was issued—the sketch of 
Samuel Johnson, by Leslie Stephen. Among the contributors 
have been men who were already famous and honored as authors 
of high rank, for a list would include Professor Huxley, William 
Black, Anthony Trollope, John Morley, Henry James, James An- 
thony Froude, Goldwin Smith, Edmund Gosse, Austin Dobson, Da- 
vid Masson, and George Saintsbury. It cannot fail to be a wel- 
‘come statement to very many readers that the series has now been 
issued in a more compact form, three of the former volumes being 
made up as one, making twelve volumes in all. This announce- 
ment, in its way, is as interesting as anything previously announced 
in regard to this series. 

What I Remember, Mr. T. Adolphus Trollope’s reminiscences, 
is a valuable record of a literary career not wanting in repute. 
Born in 1810, Mr. Trollope has known many eminent persons, has 
seen many lands, including our own as it was in 1828, and has 
himself done enough in literature to secure for the volume a place 
of its own among the memoirs of men of letters. It is well 


worth any man’s reading. The humor and the delicate feeling of 
Mr. Frith’s Autobiography place it among the rare books of its 
kind. Historically, it is especially valuable; for it tells the story 
of English art for the last half century. 
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On the Harper list books of travel, exploration, and adventure 
have always held places of distinction. A year which did not add. 
important volumes to an already extended list would be in its 
way an off year. Selected from a long list that embraces almost 
every remote quarter of the world may be taken works that have 
been, in their time, tlie talk of all civilized peoples. Here are 
found Stanley’s Congo, at present a peculiarly interesting work, 
as well as its companion, Stanley’s Dark Continent ; Cameron’s - 
Across Africa, Livingstone’s Expedition to the Zambesi, Living- 
stone’s Last Journals, Du Chaillu’s Land of the Midnight Sun, 
Schliemann’s Jlios and 7roja, and Dr. Thomson’s invaluable work, 
The Land and the Book. st year was added to the list, among 
others, Charnay’s handsomely printed and profusely illustrated Aw- 
cient Cities of the New World, in which the Amerian reader learned 
how rich was his own continent in remains of an interesting and 
imposing civilization. The lands civilized by the Toltecs should 
not interest him less than the lands peopled and civilized by 
Greeks and Trojans, or the lands peopled, though not civilized, 
by the Masai, the Kroomen, or the Turcomans, : 

Few of the European lands but are better known than Transyl- 
vania, of which Madame Gerard has just written in Zhe Land Be 

the Forest. Of Spain, in comparison, our knowledge may be 
said to be ample, and of Turkey or Russia complete. ubtless 
the peculiar physical isolation of Transylvania accounts for much. 
Certainly its distance does not explain all, Politically it has had 
an isolation very similar to its isolation as a tourist’s land. Known 
in ancient times as Dacia, it defied for long years the prowess 
and the ingenuity of the legions of Rome, and for a long period in 
later ages maintained for itself an independent government until 
at last called upon to contribute another anomalous factor to that 
most polyglot of peoples, the people of the Austrian empire. 
There could scarcely be a land more interesting to the experienced 
traveller, such is its lack of conventionality, the wild picturesque- 
ness of its beauty, the strange mixture of its races, its remarkable 
folk-lore, and the curious antiquities to be seen in towns like 
Hermanstadt and Kronstadt, It is altogether a land apart from 
the other European lands, Around its borders are lofty mount- 
ains capped with snow and heavily wooded, in the gloomy gorges 
of which are haunts of hungry wolves, and from the rocky heights 
of which looks forth the lynx or leaps the wild, free chamois, 
Madame Gerard has made a singularly entertaining account of this 
land beyond the forest, in which she lived with her » an 


profusely illustrated. 


_ume is published in very handsome form. It reminds 


‘ vellous scenery of Guatemala, with its picturesque 
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Austrian cavalry commander, for two years. She 
writes with spirit and intelligence, and has the great 
quality of knowing how to be interesting. Her pages 


If Transylvania be the least known of European 
lands, the regions described by William Eleroy Curtis, 
in his Capitals of Spanish America, may be said to 
have been a few years ago the least known of Amer- 
ican—speaking, that is, for European readers. Even 
in the northern half of the American continent strange 
ignorance about them has prevailed, when we consider 

natural causes that exist for closer relations. But 
of late years our interest has been more thoroughly 
aroused in Spanish America. Mr. Curtis was formerly 
a commissioner from this country to the governments 
of these lands, and thus acquired in the discharge of 
his duties a valuable store of information. He has 
been able, therefore, to write for a popular audience, 
and yet to do more than describe external features. 
His opportunities were certainly ample, and the thou- 
sands of readers already attracted to his book are the 
best evidence of the interest with which he has placed 
the facts in orderly and intelligent array. The vol- 


one in its outward features of Stanley’s Congo. The 
type is large and open, and the illustrations, which 
range from full-page engravings to small cuts in tlie 
text, are more than 350 in number. From the mar- 


ruins at Antigua, its towering volcanoes, volcanic 
lakes, magnificent mountain-road to the elevated cap- 
ital; from the coffee-fields of San José and the veg- 
etable ivory plants of Colombia; from the shores and 
forests of Venezuela, not unknown to the ancient race 
of buccaneers, and thence on southward to the land- 
ing-place of Pizarro, to old Inca trails, to the ruins of 
extinct civilizations, towering Andean gate-ways, ni- 
trate towns, Robinson Crusoe’s island, modern, busy 


Buenos Ayres, imperial Rio, and even to Patagonian scenes and — 


the rude, primitive men of Terra del Fuego, the reader is con- 
ducted with intelligence and appreciation and an interest that 
never tires. ; | 

The writings of that vigilant and earnest Russian who permits 
us to know him only as Stepniak, a son of the Steppes, bave had 
this year an important addition to their former total. Rus- 
sian Peasaniry ; their Agrarian Condition, Social Life, and Re- 
ligion, deals not with that militant Russian class of educated men 
whom we Have been accustomed to call Nihilists; not with the 
vast and terrible system of prisons which exists in Russia; not 
with the horrors of dungeons, the cruelty of police, or the ter- 
rible enthusiasm and despair of students; but with that far 
larger, that far more vital and important class of beings who 
make up the toiling, patient, common multitude without whom the 
mighty Czar of the North and all his police system and prison sys- 
tem and military system would become very speedily poor, help- 
less things, with a ruler that had not a people to rule. It is ob- 
vious that such a theme, handled by a mind possessed of the 
literary culture, the mental grasp, and the glowing patriotism of 
Stepniak, must become impressive and full of worth for every 
student of the times in which he lives. The author has drawn a 
picture which for picturesque wrongs, utter hopelessness of am- 
bition, smiling mockery of pretended benefits conferred, must ap- 
pall the calmest reader. In its way this picture is vastly sadder 
than any other that Stepniak has drawn, for it relates to a patient, 
industrious, and faithful people whose numbers are the largest 
that any Russian class can boast. 

The importance acquired by Mr. Charles Nordhoff’s former 
writings on the value of California as a place of residence and a 
resort for health and pleasure, gives at once an interest to his 
new volume, Peninswlar California. This territory, it will be un- 
derstood, is that part of the California district which still remains 
Mexican, and which extends southward from California proper to 
Cape St. Lucas, which lies just south of the tropic of Cancer. It 
is a region scantily peopled, and to a considerable extent it re- 
mains unexplored. Mr. Nordhoff had heard favorable reports of 
its fitness for purposes of agriculture, of its fine climate, and of 
the sufficiency of its water supply, when, seven years ago, he made 
a journey through the upper part of it, and had these reports 
“abundantly confirmed.” In the summer of 1887 he made a sec- 
ond visit, buying a small tract of land as a result of his renewed 
faith. This northern half, he says, is essentially a part of our 
own Southern California, and he believes that some day it will be 
found as fruitful and as valuable. Within the presént volume he 
has collected a useful array of facts and statistics as to soil, cli- 
mate, titles, rainfall, timber, and the Mexican tariff. The work is 


| = printed, and contains a number of large-size illustra- 
tions. 


Shoshone and Other Western Wonders, by Edwards Roberts, 
with a preface by Charles Francis Adams, is an unconventional 
description of a tour from the foot of Pike’s Peak through the 
Colorado mountains and desert lands to ‘Great Salt Lake, the 
Falls of Shoshone (that worthy rival of Niagara), the Idaho lava 
beds, and the Yellowstone. Mr. Adams observes that few people 
are to be met who have seen Shoshone Falls, and yet to him 
they are incomparably more at- 
tractive than Niagara, and, ex- 
cept in volume of water, more j 
wonderful and interesting. Mr. 
Roberts writes from fullknowl- __, 
edge and with much _intelli- 
gence. 

As disclosing another region 
about which all too little is 
known, Mrs. Craik’s (Miss Mu- 


a volume of last year, 
An Unknown , may be 
named here with Shoshone 


The North of Ireland was her 
camping ground, and her ac- 
count is very pleasant and ben- 
eficial reading. A special inter- 
est that lies in the book is the 
fact of its first publication very 
close to the time of her death. 
Those renowned “ Boy Trav- 
ellers” whom we know as Frank 
and Fred, and who are verily 
the most experienced of all the 
younger generation of globe- 
trotters, make their way this 
year with Colonel Knox to the 
far-off lands of Australasia. 
Never did boys go farther and 
see more that was worth seeing 
than these lucky fellows, One 
might think that evidences of, 
age would now show themselves 
all too conspicuously, that at 
least the signs of the blasé 


Reduced from the original illustration. 
wan- 


From “MR. ABSALOM BILLINGSLEA, AND OTHER GEORGIA FOLK.” By R. M. Jounston. 


Reduced from the original illustration. ‘d 
From “THE HOUSEHOLD OF GLEN HOLLY.” By Lucy Line. 
derer would crop out in Frank aud Fred. But not so, Age . 


cannot wither, nor custom stale, their infinite capacities for en- 
joyment. They are ever the same fresh, vouthful, buoyant boys, a 
eager for new lands to explore, new experiences to undergo. 

Last year these lads, who have seen pretty much all the rest of 

the habitable globe, explored the Congo, the Colonel having ob- 

tained for them the needed assistance from the explorer Stan- 

ley. The year before, they journeyed across the great Russian 

plains, saw the Kremlin, the big bell of Moscow, the Czar’s town 

and country houses, and acquired-more or less familiarity with 

nihilism, dynamite, and caviare. This is the Australian centen- 

nial year, and three millions of people are giving the anniversary 

its fitting observance. Frank and Fred were wise te choose such 

a land and such a year for their tour, and happy will be every 
boy who makes himself acquainted with their record of the trip. 

Colonel Knox believes they are the first Americans to send forth 

an illustrated book on Australia and her neighboring colonies, 

New Zealand and Tasmania. But these are not the only Austral- 

asian lands to which they journeyed. Many were the islands 

whose shores they visited, from Hawaii to Tahiti, from Feejee to ~ 
Upolu, seeing on their way many strange and startling sights, in- 

cluding the ‘atoll and other works of the coral builders, tattooed 

warriors aud tattooed princesses, Polynesian idols, the wonders of 

the Hot Lake district of New Zealand, tle pestiferous kangaroo on 

his native heath, beautiful farm lands, noble modern buildings, | <i 
and the picturesque Australian aborigines, 

Charles Carleton Coffin’s historical writings for the younger 
generation have come down to times almost within the recollec- 
tions of those readers, Having got well into the war of the Re- 
bellion, he has now reached times of which the boys of to-day al- 
ready possess vivid impressions, for of all these things their 
fathers at least have told them. ~ Indeed, the echoes of that strife 
have not so completely died away that the boys of this time may be 
said to be without some personal knowledge of their own. From 
The Boys of ’76, Mr. Coffin proceeded to illustrate from the larger 
field of modern history, The Story of Liberty; he then drew a 
successful picture of Old Times in the Colonies ; then- went 
forward to Building the Nation, and finally last year to the 
Drum-beat of the Nation, dealing in the latter with the stirring 
and fateful times from the outbreak of war to the close of the 
year 1862. In his new volume, Marching to Victory, he takes 
up the second period of the fratricidal conflict, embracing the 
year 1863. Herein are included momentous crises and memor- 
able victories for the North. Grant in the southwest, and espe- 
cially at Vicksburg, Hooker at Chancellorsville, Meade and Han- 
cock and Sickles at Gettysburg, the draft riots in New York, 
Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, and Lookout Mountain are*among 
the events of that impressive twelvemonth. Tennessee was then 
lost to the Confederacy; likewise Louisiana. States west of the 
Mississippi were isolated. Steam-boats again made their way in 
peace from St. Louis to New Orleans, grass was growing in the 
deserted streets of Charleston. Mr. Coffin’s narrative is profuse- 
ly illustrated with scenes from those stormy times. Mostly con- | 
temporary in their designs, they for this reason possess a curious 
and, for our day, an unusual interest. Numerous maps assist the 
reader in following the campaigns intelligently. 
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HARPER BROTHERS HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Sor 1888. 


Old Songs. Illustrated by Abbey and Parsons. 


Old Songs. Illustrated from Drawings by Epwin A. AnBEy and ALFRED PARSONS. 
4to, Ornamental Leather Cover, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 


Herrick’s Poems. _Illus- 
trated by Abbey. 


Selections from the Poems of Robert 
Herrick. With Drawings by Epwin 
A. ABBEY. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, 
Gilt Edges, $7 50. (Jn a Boz.) 


She Stoops to Conquer. 
Illustrated by Abbey. 


She Stoops to Conquer; or, The Mis- 
takes of a Night. A Comedy. By 
Dr. GoLDsMITH. With Photo-gravure 
and Process Reproductions from 
Drawings by Epwin A. ABBEY. Dec- 
oratiohs by ALFRED Parsons. Intro- 
duction by Austin Dosson. Folio, 
Leather, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, 
$20 00. (In aw Bor.) 


Holland. Illustrated by 
Boughton and Abbey. 


Sketching Rambles in Holland. By 
GEORGE H.Bovueuton, A.R.A. Beau- 
tifully and Profusely Illustrated with 
Drawings by the Author and Epwin 
A. ABBEY. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated, 
$5 00; Gilt Edges, $5 25. 


The Boyhood of Christ. By Lew. Wallace. 


The Boyhood of Christ. By Lew. Watiace, Author of “ Ben-Hur.” Richly Illus- 
trated. 4to, Ornamental Leather Covers, . 


Ben-Hur. By Lew. Wallace. 


Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wattace. New Edition from new plates. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half Seal, $2 06, Half Calf, $3 00; Three-quarter Russia, $3 50; 
Three-quarter Crushed Levant, $4 00. 


“Harper's Young People” for 1888. Vol. IX. 


With 756 Illustrations and 928 Pages. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. Vol. VIIL., 
- for 1887, $3 50. Vols. I. to VII. out of print. | 


Engravings on Wood. | 
Twenty-five Engravings on Wood by Members of the Society of American Wood- 
engravers. With Descriptive Letter- press by W. M. Larran. Popular Edition. 
Large Folio, Ornamental Covers, $12 00. . 


Charles Carleton Coffin’s New Book. 


Marching to Victory. The Second Period of the War 
of the Rebellion, including the Year 1863. By CHARLES 
CARLETON CoFFIN. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3 00. 

WORKS BY CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN. 
Six Volumes. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $3 00 each. 

The Story of Liberty —Old Times in the Colonies.— 
The Boys of ’76.—Building the Nation.—The Drum- 
beat of the Nuation.—Marching to Victory. 


Indian History for Young Folks. 


Indian History for Young Folks. By Francis S. 
Drake. Colored Frontispiece, other Illustrations, and 
a Map.. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental’ $3 00. 


Howard Pyle’s Works. Illustrated by the Author. 


The Wonder Clock; or, Four-and-Twenty Marvellous Tales: being One for each 
Hour of the Day. With 160 Drawings embellished with verses by KATHARINE PYLE. 
Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 

Pepper and Salt; or, Seasoning for Young Folk. Profusely Illustrated. 4to, Cloth, 
Illuminated, $2 00. 

The Rose of Paradise. A Story of Adventure. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Hamilton Gibson’s Works. 


Happy Hunting-Grounds. A Tribute to the Woods and Fields. Illustrated by the 
Author. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (Jn a Boz.) 

Highways and Byways ; or, Saunterings in New England. Illustrated by the Author. 
4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (Jn a Boz.) 

Pastoral eo or, Memories of a New England Year. Illustrated by the Author. 
4to, Cloth, Iiluminated, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (Jn a Boz.) 


Stanley's Congo. 


The Congo, and the Founding of its Free State: A Story of Work and Exploration. 
By H. M. Sranvey, Author of ‘‘ Through the Dark Continent,” &. With over One 
Hundred Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $10 00 per, Set. 


Modern Ships of War. 


ASANECRN CHI By Sir Epwarp J. REEp, M.P., late Chief Constructor 

DERN of the British Navy and Rear-Admiral Epwarp Simp- 

son, U. 8S. Navy, late President of the U. S. Naval 

ee Advisory Board. With Supplementary Chapters and 

Notes by Lieut. J. D. JERRoLD KEuey, U.S. Navy. 
Illustrated. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 50. 


The Ancient Cities of the New 
World. 


The Ancient Cities of the New World : Being Voy- 
ages and Explorations in Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica, from 1857 to 1882. By D&srr& CHarnay. Trans- 
lated by J. Gonrno and HELEN 8. Conant. 209 
Illustrations and a Map. Royal 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $6 00. 


Colonel Knox’s New Book. 


The Boy Travellers in Australasia. Adventures 
of Two Youths in a Journey to the Sandwich, 
Marquesas, Society, Samoan, and Feejee Islands, 
and through the Colonies of New Zealand, New 
South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, Tasmania, 
and South Australia. By Tuomas W. Knox, 
Author of “The Boy Travellers in the Far 
East,” &c. With Maps and 436 Illustrations. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 


OTHER BOOKS BY THOMAS W. KNOX. 
Richly Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


The Boy Travellers on the Congo, $3 00.—The 
Boy Travellers in the Russian Empire, $3 00.— 
The Boy Travellers in South America, $3 00.— 
The Voyage of the ‘‘ Vivian,” $2 50.—Boy Trav- 
ellers in the Far East. In Five Volumes. $3 00 
a volume.—Hunting Adventures on Land and Sea. In Two Volumes. $2 50 a volume. 


Will Carleton’s Poems. 
City Ballads.—Farm Festivals.—Farm Ballads.—Farm Legends. One volume each. 
Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00 a volume; Gilt Edges, $2 50 a 


volume; Full Seal, $4 00 a volume. | . 
Young Folks’ Centennial Rhymes. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


“The Friendly Edition” of Shakespeare's Works. 


Edited by W. J. Rotre. In Twenty Volumes. Illustrated. 16mo, Gilt Top and 
Uncut Edges. Sheets, $27 00; Cloth, $30 00; Half Calf, $60 00 per Set. 


History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages. 
By Henry Cuartes Lea. Complete in Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3 00 per volume. | ’ 


American Game Birds. 


Names and Portraits of Birds which Interest Gunners. With Descriptions in Lan- 
guage Understanded of the People. By GuRDON TRUMBULL. 90 Illustrations and 
an Index. 8vo, Cloth, Extra, Gilt Top, $2 50. 


Horse, Foot, and Dragoons. 
Horse, Foot, and Dragoons. Sketches of Army Life at Home and Abroad. By 
Rurvus Farrcui_p ZoaBauM. With Illustrations by the Author. Square 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2 00. 


Their Pilgrimage. By Charles Dudley Warner. 


Their Pilgrimage. By CHarLEs DopLEY WaRNER. Richly Illustrated by C. S. 
REINHART. Post 8vo, Half Leather, Gilt Top, $2 00. 


By Walter Besant: 
Fifty Years Ago. Portrait and characteristic Illustratfons by CRUIKSHANK and others. 
8vo, Cloth, Extra, $2 50. | 
The World Went Very Well Then. A Novel. Illustrated. Library Edition. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. : 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. A Novel. Illustrated. Library Edition. 12mo, 
Cloth. (About Ready.) 


Warren’s Hymns and Tunes. 
Hymns and Tunes as Sung at St. Thomas’s Church, New York. The Music Com- 
by GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN. Royal 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental 
overs, $1 


By William Dean Howells. 
Modern Italian Poets. Essays and Versions. With Portraits. 12mo, Half Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 00. 

April Hopes. A Novel. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Annie Kilburn. A Novel. (Adout Ready.) 


Thomson’s The Land and the Book. 


The Land and the Book. By WrLu1AM M. THomson, D.D., ge ach Years a Mis- 

sionary in Syria and Palestine. In Three Volumes. Copiously Illustrated. Square 

8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half Morocco, $8 50; Full Morocco, 

Gilt Edges, $10 00 per volume. (7'he volumes sold separately.) | 

Volume I. Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.—Volume II. Central Palestine and. 
_ Pheenicia.—Volume III. Lebanon, Damascus, and Beyond Jordan. 


Also, Popular Edition. Three Volumes, Cloth, $9 00 per Set. (Sold in Sets only.) 


English Men of Letters.—People’s Edition. 


English Men of Letters. Edited by Jonn Morey. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 each. 


Twelve Volumes now ready, each containing three biographies. 


Liddell & Scott’s Greek Lexicon. Revised and Enlarged. 


A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by Henry Groree LiIppELL, D.D., Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Rosert Scorr, D.D., Dean of Rochester, late Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford, with the Co-operation of HENry Drisier, Jay Professor of 
Greek in Columbia College, New York. Seventh Edition. Revised and Augmented 


throughout. 4to, Sheep, $10 00. 


The Raven. Illustrated by Dore. 


The Raven. By EpGar ALLAN Por. IIlustrated 
by GusTavE Dor&. With Comment by Epmunp 
CLARENCE STEDMAN, Folio, Cloth, Illuminated, 


Gilt Edges, $10 00. (In a Boz.) 


The Ancient Mariner. Illustrated 
by Dore. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By SamMvUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated by GusTAVE 
Bor) Folio, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $10 00. (Jn a 


Reber’s Medieval Art. 


H of Medieval Art. By Dr. Franz von Reser, Author of “‘A History of An- 
cient Art,” &c. Translated and Augmented by JosepH THacHER CLARKE. With 
422 Illustrations, and a Glossary of Technical Terms. 8vo, Extra Cloth, $5 00. Uni- 
form or of page and style with ‘‘ A History of Ancient Art.” Illustrated. 8vo, 
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Home Fairies and Heart Flowers. 


Engravings of Typical Heads of Beautiful Children. By Frank Frencu. Poems 
by Marcaret E. Sanoster. Illustrated with numerous Head-pieces, 
Initial Letters, and Other Decorations. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, $6 00. (Jna 


A Strange Manuscript Found in a 
Copper Cylinder. | 


A Strange Manuscript Found in a Copper Cylinder. 
by GILBERT GavL. 12mo, Cloth, Extra, 
$1 25. 


The Waverley Novels. 
trations. 


_ Thistle Edition: 48 vols., Green Cloth, $1 00 he vol. ; 

'in Half Morocco, Gilt Top, $1 50 per vol. — Holyrood 
Edition: 48 vols., Brown Cloth, 75 cents per vol.; in Half 
Morocco, Gilt Top, $1 50 per vol. — Popular Edition: 
24 vols. (two vols. in one), Green Cloth, $1 25 per vol.; 
in Half Morocco, $2 25 per vol. 


John Lothrop Motley’s Works. 


History of the United Netherlands. With Portraits. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper 
Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $8 00; Sheep, $10 00; Half Calf, $17 00 per Set. 
(Sold only in Sets.) 

Rise of the Dutch Republic. With a Portrait of William of Orange. 3 vols., 8vo, 
Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $6 00; Sheep, $7.50; Half 
Calf, $12 75 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 

Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of Holland. Illustrated. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $4 00; Sheep, $5 00; Half 
Calf, $8 50 per Set. (Sold only in Seis.) 


Macaulay's History of England. 


History of England, from the Accession of James II. By Lorp Macavutay. From 
New Electrotype Plates. 5 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $10 00; Sheep, $12 50; Half Calf, $21 25 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


2000 Illus- 


Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Works. 


The Miscellaneous Works of Lord Macaulay. From New Electrotype Plates. 5 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $10 00; Sheep, $12 50; 
Half Calf, $21 25 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 


By his Nephew, GEorGE Otto TREVELYAN, M.P. With Portrait on Steel. Complete | 


in 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, 
$9 50 per Set. 


The Early History of Charles James Fox. 


By Sent OTTo TREVELYAN. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50; Half 
Ca 9 a 


History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 


By Epwarp Gisson. With Notes by Dean Mriman, M. Guizor, and Dr. WiLLIAM 
SmitrH. From New Electrotype Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut 
ry id _ Gilt Top, $12 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50 per Set. (Sold only 
tn Sets. 


History of England. 


From the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James II., 1688. By Davip 
Hume. From New Electrotype plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Un- 
- —— gs Gilt Top, $12 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50 per Set. (Sold 
only tn Sets. ; 


History of the United States. 
From the First Settlement of the Country to the End of the Sixteenth Congress. By 
RicHARD HILDRETH. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$12 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 
Kinglake’s Crimean War. 


The Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to the 
Death of Lord Raglan. By ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE. With Maps and 
Plans. Complete in Six Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per volume. 


New Novels by William Black. Library Edition. . 


In Far Lochaber. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Strange Adventures of a House-Boat. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Memoirs of John Adams _Dix. 


Memoirs of John Adams Dix. Compiled by his Son, Morgan Drx. With Five 
Steel-plate Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top and Uncut Edges, $5 00 per Set. 


‘Manners and Social Usages. 


Manners and Social Usages. By Mrs. Joun SHERWOoD. 
an 0b Ornamental Cloth, Gilt Top, $1 25; Full Gilt, 


The Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 


Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. New Elec- 
ee lates. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Un- 
= ges and Gilt Top, $8 00; Half Calf, $17 00 per 


Life of James Buckie 


Fifteenth President of the United States. By GrorcE 

TicKNOR CuRTIs. Two Steel-plate Portraits. 2 vols., 

— Cloth, Gilt Top and Uncut Edges, $6 00 per 
t. 


Dr. Henry Schliemann’s Works. 


llios, the City and Country of the Trojans. With Maps, Plans, and about 1800 
Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $12 00; Half Morocco, $15 00. 


Troja. With 150 Wood-cuts and 4 Maps and Plans. 8vo, Cloth, $7 50; Half Mo- 
rocco, $10 00. | 


rother to Dragons, and Other Old-time Tales. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Extra, $1 00. 
Virginia of Virginia. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, Extra, $1 00. | 


For the Right. ¥ 


For the Right. A German Romance. By Kar. Emr, 
Franzos. Given in English by JuLIE SuTTER. 12mo, | 
Cloth, $1 00. 3 


Mr. Absalom Billingslea. 


Mr. Absalom Billingslea, and Other Georgia Folk. By 
ry bg JOHNSTON. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Extra, 
1 25. 


4 Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament. 


Being Grimm’s Wilke’s.Clavis Novi Testamenti, Translated, Revised, and a 
by Professor JosEpH Henry TuaYver, D.D. 4to, Cloth, $5 00; Half Roan, $6 00; 


Harper's Latin Dictionary. 


A New Latin Dictionary, Founded on the Translation of ‘‘Freund’s Latin-German 

Lexicon.” Edited by E. A. ANDREWs, LL.D. Revised, Enlarged, and in great part 

Rewritten by CHARLTON T. Lewis, Ph.D., and CHARLEs SHort, LL.D., Proféssor 

oi Latin in Columbia College, New York. Royal 8vo, Sheep; $6 50; Full Russia, 
10 00. 


Stormonth’s English Dictionary. | 


A Dictionary of the English Lan , Pronouncing, iy er oy and Explanatory. 
By the Rev. James STORMONTH. e Pronunciation Carefully Revised by the Rev. 
P. H. Puetp, M.A. Imperial 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Half Roan, $7 00; Full Sheep, $7 50. 


Drake’s Heart of the White Mountains. 


The Heart of the White Mountains. By Samurt Apams Drake, Author of ‘‘ Nooks 
and Corners of the New England Coast.” Illustrated by W.HaAmILtTon Grpson, Au- 
thor of ‘“‘ Pastoral Days” and ‘“‘ Hilgers and Byways.” 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt 
Edges, $7 50. Tourist’s Edition, with Detached Maps of the White Mountains and 
Vicinity, $3 00. : 


Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast. 


Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast. By Samurn ApAMs Drake. With 
numerous Illustrations. Square 8vo, Cloth, $3 50; Half Calf, $5 75. ou 


Writings and Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden. 


Writings and Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden. Edited by Joun BicELow. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top 


and Uncut Edges, $6 00 per Set. 


The Capitals of Spanish America. 


By ELeRoy Curtis, late Commissioner 
from the United States to the Governments of Central 
and South America. With a Colored Map and 358 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Extra, $3 50. 

Iil'd by 


Lathrop’s Spanish Vistas. 
Reinhart. 


nish Vistas. By Grorce Parsons LATHROP. 
Illustrated by CHARLEs S. REINHART. Square 8vo, 
Ornamental Cloth, Gilt Top and Uncut Edges, $3 00. 


An Unknown Country. 


An Unknown Country. By the Author of ‘‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” Richly Illustrated. Square 
8vo, Orndmental Cloth, $2 50.. ! 


Higginson’s Larger History of the United States. 


A Larger History of the United States of America to the Close of President Jackson’s 
Administration. By THomas WENTWORTH HiaGInson. Illustrations and Maps. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Tennyson's Songs, with Music. 


Songs from the Published Writings of Alfred Tennyson. Music by various Com- 
posers. Edited by W.G. Cusmns. With Portrait and Original Illustrations by Wrns- 
Low Homer, C. 8. REmsHart, A. FREDERICKS, and JEssiE CurTis. Royal 4to, Ilu- 
minated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00 - 


Cesnola’s Cyprus. 


Cyprus: its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples. A Narrative of Researches and 
Excavations during Ten Yearg Residence in that Island. . By Gen. Louis PaLMa br 
CEsNOLA. With Portrait, Maps, and 400 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Extra, Gilt Top 
and Uncut Edges, $7 50; Half Calf, $10 00. 


The Ceramic Art. 


Thé Ceramic Art. A Compendium of the History and Manufacture of Pottery and 
Porcelain. By JENNIE J. Youne. With 464 Illu- 
strations. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $5 00. 


A War-Time Wooing. 


A War-Time Wooing. A Sto By Capt. CHARLES 
Kine, U.S.A. Illustrated by R. F. BAUM. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Extra, $1 00. 


Old Homestead Poems. ae 


Old Homestead Poems. By WArtiAce Bruce. II- 
lustrated. Square 8yo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00. 


The Boy’s Book of Battle Lyrics. 


The Boy’s Book of Battle Lyrics. By THomas Dunn . 
EneuisH, M.D., LL.D. Illustrated. Square 8vo, II- 
luminated Cloth, $2 00. 


Pustisnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxtun New York. 
(a3~ For sale by all Booksellers, or mailed by the Publishers, carriage paid, to all parts of the United States and Canada. 
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